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OUR SEARCH FOR THE 


RIGHT KIND OF CLAY + 


Cray gives much to paper, but paper demands much of 


clay. For on the quality of the clay used in making a sheet, 
depends much of its opacity and ink receptivity. There- 
fore ... altho clay is widely distributed over the surface of 
the earth... only a few carefully selected mines meet the 
requirements of the three popular printing papers manu- 
factured by this company. 

Pure clean clay is, of course, demand number one, but 
before a carload enters a Kimberly-Clark mill it must pass 
muster on four other points before it forms union with 
the carefully prepared sulphite and groundwood that go 
into the making of Kleerfect, Hyfect and Rotoplate. 

Whiteness is important and the moisture content must 
be just right but particle size and abrasiveness are the two 
tests that give no quarter. Each particle of clay must be so 
fine that were it pink instead of white it might pass as a 
carload of face powder. This fineness is absolutely essential 


because it is the clay which adds opacity to paper by team- 
ing up with groundwood in filling up spaces between the 
stronger sulphite structure. 

The test for abrasiveness is a severe one because it means 
as much to the printer as it does to us that clay should be 
free from this machine-wearing agent. An abrasive clay 
wears away our costly screens but more than that, it would 
wear the cylinders and rollers of printing presses and make 
perfect printed results impossible. 

If you are a buyer of printing or a printer and do not 
already know what these modern papers can do for you in 
black and white or color process printing, ask your paper 
merchant or write us. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Established 1872, 
Neenah, Wisconsin; Chicago, 8 South Michigan Ave.; New 
York, 122 East 42nd St.; Los Angeles, 510 West Sixth St. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect, Hyfect or Rotoplate 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


Sty fect 


Kind to your CYA. 


ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 


otoplate 


Loth sides. alike 


PREFERRED FOR ROTOGRAVURE, 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


PRINTING PAPERS 


s 


- SEVEN Times THE GO 


WHEN You say Git!” 


Farmers in Farm Market A till pay dirt 


... have seven times the purchasing 
power of other farmers . 


. . seven times 
the ability to heed your sales message ! 


Even a city-bred man would pick a Percheron 
to do a Percheron’s work. 

By the same token, the man with an heroic 
quota of merchandise to move in farm areas 
tries to reach farmers who have the buying 
power to make it move. 

Fortunately, it is unnecessary to contact 
these farmers by shots-in-the-dark, by divin- 
ing rod, or by spreading a layer of advertising 
dollars over the entire farm market. 

Today’s in-the-money farms are grouped, 
segregated, classified and labeled. They con- 
stitute what hard-bitten sales managers affec- 
tionately call “Farm Market A.” This affection 
is hardly platonic. 


Agriculture's Park Avenue 


Farm Market A farmers spend about seven 
billion dollars a year. They buy ... and pay for 

. nearly four-fifths of all the merchandise 
sold to farmers in the United States. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY « 
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ALSO PUBLISHERS OF COLLIER’S « 


. 


They average seven times the buying power 
of other farmers. 

They own 35% of the nation’s farms... but 
they collect . . . and spend . . . 80% of the 
nation’s farm income. Theirs is the money- 
born ability to buy merchandise . . . rather 
than just eye it! 

Firms with wares to move can show a fine 
unconcern over the fact that America’s “A”’ 
farms are located in every state in the Union. 

These farms can be reached just as easily as 
if they were strung along like pickets in a 
fence. They can be reached economically . . . 
and profitably . . . through one national farm 
publication. 


R. F. D. Circulation ... P. D. Q. Results! 


The Country Home Magazine sends 9 out of 
every 10 of its 1,600,000 circulation into Farm 
Market A counties. 


It blankets Farm Market A .. . and skips, 
quite deliberately, markets B, C, and D. 


Naturally, this type of circulation had to be 
carefully cultivated. Country Home, to be 
frank, looked down its nose when building 
subscriptions. It was what might be termed 
a bit “choosy.” 

It concentrated on the moneyed 35% of the 
farms ... on the owners and spenders of 80% 
of the national farm income. 


It made friends with farmers who are able 
to purchase seven times as much as other farmers 

. who are worth seven times as much to 
. who have seven times the GO when 
you say “Git!” 


you... 


Here, thanks to Country Home, is Farm 
Market A... the world’s richest farm market 
... Fight on a platter. And it’s yours... at the 
lowest milline rate in the entire farm field! 


™ Country Home Magazine 


OF FARM MARKET A 


MORE THAN 1,600,000 CIRCULATION « 


LARGEST R. F. D. 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION ¢ 


CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
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Bright College (Sales) Years 


Can salesmen be ready-madé2; Turned out all labeled and com- 


mercially usable even as the products they are expected to sell? 
4 


There is a unique college in Los Angeles founded on that con- 
ception. It has been graduating salesmen for ten years, an average 
of 100 a year, and every man thus educated has a ‘job today. Each 
has, one hears, a “business head” five years ahead of the average 
college graduate. 


One 21-year-old lad had just stepped into his first job of assistant 
to Sales Manager E. L. Weaver, Coffee Products of America (Ben 
Hur line) when a representative of SM interviewed Harrison 
Matthews, head of Woodbury College's department of Business 
Administration. In fact, the list of alumni looks like a “Who's 
Who in West Coast Business” these days. 


The training of Woodbury concentrates an ordinary four-year 
procedure into a pleasant-to-take two-year capsule. In 48 weeks 
the fledglings learn that salesmanship is no longer a job that 
begins with messenger-boy-ship, but is a profession so scientific as 
to demand special preparation, even as law and medicine. They 
take several courses in practical salesmanship, and then demonstrate 
their knowledge in retail, wholesale and specialty selling. 


From there they proceed to working out sales management 
problems in connection with products similar to those important 
in the current market. The problems are solved as projects, in 
which SM is used as a vital textbook, and written out in detail 
for professorial criticism. During this process, successful men 
from the actual selling field often come inside the “ivied walls” 
for lecturing. 


Then follow courses in business psychology, advanced business 
correspondence, economics, market research, business finance and 
corporate law. Still another one is personal efficiency, a required 
subject for every salesman, which develops personal qualities . 
Suggests types of personal investments . . . teaches control of per- 
sonal finances . . . advises on how to meet the ordinary problems 
of life, including health and marriage. Every conceivable personal 
problent that might affect a man’s sales results is aired. 


“We are offering a new type of business man,” said Mr. Mat- 
thews. “The welfare of the entire country has become dependent 
upon the development of the individual in business. Our new 
type of professionally prepared business man is one with all the 
basic qualifications required in any line of selling. 


“We are teaching our men that there should be a new point of 
view in government—that of the sales manager, who, in the past, 
has perhaps taken too detached a view of Washington's activities. 
Our new type of salesman understands the influence of business 
on political life. Should the time come, and we believe that it 
will, when business men will be consulted locally about govern- 
ment, the business men we are turning out will be prepared for 
the contact.” 


yr Ld . 
Youngsters too immature are turned away from the doors of 
Woodbury. Others found unfitted for salesmanship, in spite of 


careful selection of applicants, are shifted to other branches of 
business study. 


In the minority are men of 40 or over, though they have, in 
many cases, proved excellent students. Their maladjustments are 
ironed out, and they return to the field capable of earning bigger 
salaries. During the depression a good many men of 40 found 
themselves let out of the firing-line when forces were cut, and 
they have gone to Woodbury to emerge far better salesmen with 
far ‘better commissions when the selling pay rolls began to fatten 
again. 


Sales managers, beginning to appreciate the fact that the school 
can reduce their training problems to a minimum, are encouraging 
young Californians who apply for selling jobs to attend the school 
first. 


Being co-educational, the schoo] turns out, also, executive secre- 
taries—these not only being trained in such necessities as perfec- 
tion in shorthand, but grounded in elementary salesmanship to 
relieve over-harried sales managers. A requisite for these gals is 
a course in charm—but not too much. 


From Swing It to Whip It 


For an orchestra leader Fred Waring is a swell inventor. And 
not an inventor of things musical, as it seems he should be, since 
his forte is waving a baton in front of a bunch of clarinetists, 
saxaphonists, drummers, etc. (You know them. They're his 
Pennsylvanians), to entertain a swing-sensitive public. Instead, 
Waring is a dabbler in domestic devices, fond of tinkering with 
kitchen aids, furniture and other household articles. 


His latest dabble has produced an electric mixing machine, which 
in turn has produced a profitable side-line business. Waring has 
set himself up as head of a corporation, the Waring Mixer Corp., 
sole manufacturers and distributors of one of the oddest looking 
contraptions ever designed to take drudgery out of the housewife’s 
work. 


The Waring Mixer departs from the conventional electric mixers 
now on the market which do their whipping-up jobs with metal 
egg beaters. The gad- 
get invented by Waring 
has no beaters at all. 
It works by centrifugal 
force. You simply place 
the unmixed ingredi- 
ents, be they liquid or 
solid, in a _ curiously 
shaped glass container 
attached to a motor 
(see picture) and turn 
the switch. The con- 
tents lash against the 
sides of the container 
furiously, swirl, churn 
and lash against them- 
selves more furiously—- 
and the result is a mix- 
ture whipped up to a 
fine consistency in less 
time than it takes to 
explain bei mir bist du 
schoen. It’s particularly 
fine to use in making 
drinks in which you 
want crushed ice, for it 
is no respecter of liquids or solids and will crush a hunk of ice 
as easily as it will whip up a cup of milk. 


Mr. Waring whips up a little some- 
thing in his mixer, while a friend just 
admires. 


The Waring Mixer Corp. is building and shipping over a hun- 
dred of these appliances a day, but even with that activity the 
company is about seven weeks behind in production. The mixer 
sells for $29.75. As yet no salesmen are busying themselves push- 
ing the gadget, and no advertising is plugging its virtues. It’s 
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IP VAN WINKLE, the legend tells, slept for 
twenty years. 


And even in these wide-awake advertising days 
you still find folks with goods to sell who are 
giving Rip a tussle for the record. 


Wouldn’t you think the pace nowadays would 
make them look up from their nap and see how 
times have changed! 


Look at the market picture in this country today: 
more than 20 million families own automobiles, 
and buy gas, oil and tires; 9 million people own 
electric refrigerators; you have to figure the 
soaps, foods, cosmetics they buy in million 
case -lots. 


Look at what this richest market in the world 
holds for you—more than 8 billion dollars a year 
flow from its pockets into the cash registers of 
America’s stores. 


for Rip van Winkle 


Nor Liggett & Myers, Coca-Cola, Westinghouse, 
Quaker Oats. Nor those wide-awake “‘show-me” 
Missouri twins of business—the food and drug 
industries, who spend their money where the 
returns are quick and sure. 


These wide-awake merchandisers put their ad- 
vertising dollars in the kingpin magazine — the 
magazine geared to carry the selling load in 
modern markets. 


They bank on The American Weekly, with the 
largest circulation in the world. 


They capitalize the editorial know-how that 
appeals to the people who swing the balance 
of power today. Who make new “best sellers” 
overnight — and break old ones. 


Wake up—and sell! ... in the biggest market- 
place ever established in advertising history. The 
American Weekly’s new circulation of — 


| Maybe you’re missing your share. Chrysler isn’t. 


Here’s where the 7,000,000 copies circulate— 
Coverage you can buy with no other magazine 


There are 995 cities inthe United States of 10,000 
population and over. In 699 of these 995 cities 
i The American Weekly goes into the homes of: 

én the Went 20 to 30% of all the families in 164 cities 
(nanos, Be E  omomsaneramenneese 30 to 40% of all the families in 133 cities 
40 to 50% of all the families in 155 cities 
“The National Magazine with Local Influence” Over 50% of all the families in 247 cities 
In these 699 cities you find 10,662,804 families — 
and 45.71% of these families receive The American 
Weekly. In addition, 2,300,000 other families 
throughout the country regularly receive The 


WIDE-AWAKE 


SALES MANAGERS Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


, HAVE LEARNED THAT Branch Offices American Weekly. 
- - ) “GOODS MOVE OUT PALMOLIVE BLDG., CHICAGO . . 5 WINTHROP SQUARE, BOSTON 
HANNA BLDG., CLEVELAND .. EDISON BLDG., Los ANGELES These 7,000,000 families—readers of The 
WHEN THE WEEKLY HEARST BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO... ARCADE BLDG., ST. LouIs American Weekly — spend approximately 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., DETROIT. .101 MARIETTA ST., ATLANTA $8,750,000,000 a year in retail purchases. 


MOVES IN!” 
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The Machét With Many 


SALES 


ADVANTAGES 


6 


$,224 manufacturing plants in the 
Milwaukee retail area have a pay- 
roll of $300,000,000 annually 


HEN selling conditions necessitate closer 

market evaluations, when every sales 
and advertising dollar has to roll up its sleeves 
and go to work, the many advantages in Mil- 
waukee become more attractive to sales and 
advertising managers. 


The Milwaukee area is noted not only for its 
billion dollar industrial output, but the great 
variety of manufacturing which tends to sta- 
bilize its earning power. A national leader in 
more than a score of industrial lines, Milwau- 
kee depends on no one industry for more than 
10 per cent of its factory payroll. Coming 
from so many sources, our income is protected 
against violent “ups and downs’’. 


Agricultural income in the surrounding area 
has a similar quality of permanence due to 
the fact that. the average Wisconsin farmer 
gets his income from 20 different products. 


To these advantages, add one-newspaper cov- 
erage of more than 7 out of every 10 families 
in Milwaukee and suburbs—and you have a 
market that gives advertising and sales dollars 
a better chance to produce now. 


meY MERIT | 


Agricultural income m Wisconsin 
in 1937 amounted to $365,000,000 


—derived from scores of products. 


selling without any such effort, and Waring honestly admits that 
he doesn’t know how far it is going. 


One thing he does know, though, besides how to invent domestic 
devices and lead an orchestra. And that’s quite a bit about selling. 
For years he’s been selling an orchestra, which is pretty comparable 
to selling a commodity. 


First off, Waring says, you've got to indulge in market research 
and analysis to find out what your public wants to hear. Then 
you must design your product to please your listeners and keep 
them interested, which is where the intricacies of orchestration and 
program arrangements come in. You've also got to keep your 
price right, build prestige for an orchestra just as for a tangible 
product and uphold the “tradition’’ behind the name. 


Garlie Without the Woof 


The way to a man’s heart is through his stomach, says the old 
proverb. Likewise, the way to his pocketbook is through his dog. 
That, at least, is what Homerb Liquo-Garlic Products, Inc., New 
York, discovered. 


About 18 months ago the firm acquired three odorless garlic 
preparations: Bell’s Garlic Extract, a medicine; Odorless Garlic, 
a condiment; and Bell's Liquo-Garlic, a conditioner and vermifuge 
for dogs and cats. You may sniff disdainfully, but good old garlic 
is one of the healthiest foods there is. It drives away germs. It 
also drives away friends and makes enemies. 


Doctors have known both these facts since the time of Hip- 
pocrates. As the Homerb people chastely phrase it, medicos have 
‘been handicapped in its extensive prescription by the difficulty of 
securing ready patient acceptance.” Which is a high-toned way 
of expressing the sound inadequately spelled “P-U!" Therefore 
Homerb thought doctors would cheer like anything upon learning 
of Bell’s Extract, which, thanks to a secret chemical process, loses 
its odor a short time after being swallowed. Direct mail carried 
the good news to doctors, but orders were skimpy. 


Meantime, without benefit of advertising, the condiment was 
selling in fair volume. High-class groceries stocked it, and res- 
taurant and hotel chefs came to order it in gallon-sized containers, 


It was as a medicine, however, that Homerb officers had hoped 
for the largest sales. Baffled by physicians’ reluctance, they went 
to the dogs. Through the Gotham Advertising Co. the Liquo- 
Garlic had incense burned in its honor by pages in Dog World 
and smaller space in the New York Sun. 


Many kennel proprietors had been using fresh garlic, mixing it 
with dog food. They were glad to discover the liquid because of 
the ease with which it could be prepared and because garlic- 
smelling dogs cause attendants to wonder why they didn’t become 
florists. Kennel men and pet shops began to recommend Liquo- 
Garlic as a vermifuge and Homerb received many compliments. 


Noting the beneficial effect of garlic on their Rovers, Fidos and 
Towzers, many owners began to imbibe the extract as a “condi- 
tioner” for themselves. Two large Manhattan wholesale houses 
stocked it. The breezes are blowing fresh and strong for odorless 
garlic as the thing to do you good and help you too. 


Wives Go Free 


United Air Lines have increased their passenger revenue 
between New York and Chicago and between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles about 20 per cent since adoption of a “wives-go-free,” 
with husbands, plan a few weeks ago. On the San Francisco- 
Los Angeles run the number of passengers carried nearly doubled. 


The plan—since adopted also by American Air Lines and 
TWA—was conceived by Stephen A. Stimpson, United’s district 
traffic manager at San Francisco. Mr. Stimpson has begotten 
several ideas which have stimulated air travel. He is credited, for 
example, with having originated “stewardesses.” 


A couple of years ago, realizing that Nevada laws permit “easy 
marriage,” as well as “easy divorce,” he introduced a $75 all- 
expense wedding tour from California points to Reno. The ticket 
included minister and license. 
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WHEN 
YOU LIGHT 


Burley tobacco, essential to the blend of every 
popular American cigarette, thrives best in the 
rich limestone soil of Kentucky. Kentuckiana 
farmers received more than $60,000,000 from 
their Burley tobacco alone in December and 
January, a period when the agricultural income 
of most States is slumping. Cigarette consump- 
tion attained an all-time high in 1937. Is it any 
wonder that Kentucky showed the highest per- 
centage gain in farm income of any State in 


1937? 


LOUISVILLE benefits from tobacco, too! Ware- 
houses handling millions of pounds employ hun- 
dreds of workers during the loose-leaf auctioning 
season. Redrying plants handle these and addi- 
tional millions of pounds before’ going to fac- 
tories. Quantities remain after redrying to be made 
into 12,000,000,000 cigarettes; to become smok- 
ing and chewing tobacco. Year-around payrolls 
are made possible for hundreds of families 


through fat and lean years of the economic cycle. 


To sell this well balanced industrial-agriculturul area 
manufacturers and distributors know they can rely on 


Che Conrier-Zournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


National Representatives: The Branham Company. 
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Notes from the Managing 


Editor’s Desk 


Some good sales and advertising 
campaign stories on the menu for 
early issues: How Amity Leather 
Products Co. induced dealers to 
trade up and doubled sales; how 
Colfanite Products Co. of Seattle 
induced dealers to stock and push 
their line in the face of the familiar 
objection that “we don’t want an- 
other line of paint’; why Gorton- 
Pew Fisheries advertise on a year- 
‘round basis; sales ideas that 
doubled sales in a year for a New 
Orleans candy company. 


* * * 


Our by-now-well-known contrib- 
utor Brass E. Tacks dropped us a 
note the other day saying that he 
had attended a publishers’ conven- 
tion in his home state recently 
where, during a discussion of cer- 
tain advertising problems, his 
articles im SALES MANAGEMENT 
(and those of his sparring partner, 
Agent K-79) were mentioned to 
show the need for betterment of 
newspaper selling and buying 
methods. Said Mr. Tacks, “Of 
course I just sat there, saying 
nothing, but feeling mighty queer!” 


* * * 


It probably means that Business 
is Reaching for Higher Things 
a secretary of an executive of a very 
large and well known company 
phoned us the other day and asked 
if we had printed any “resolutions.” 
“What kind of resolutions?” we 
asked. “Any kind,’ she replied. 
We said “No” and quietly hung up 
the receiver. 

A. R. HAHN. 
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it is said, takes 
record the trend of 1259 stoc 


New York Stock Exchange mem 


clients. 
‘n the world is the 


NEW YORK STO 


There Is a Market to 


Sell Every Ware--- 
THE 
NEW ORLEANS MARKET 


The fast-developing Louisiana oil industry has 
already surpassed many other oil-producing 
states and Louisiana is now fourth in oil pro- 
duction. The refining of 217,380,000 barrels 
of oil which the state produces annually em- 
ploys 10,000 persons with a yearly pay roll 
of $20,000,000. 


Louisiana's 1721 industrial and manufacturing 
plants employ 83,000 persons with an annual 
pay roll of $79,673,477. 


Louisiana's natural resources alone contribute 
$355,835,636 to the New Orleans market. 

A total of available figures shows that the 
New Orleans market is a $580,150,000 market 
of well diversified resources and industries. 


The New Orleans market which is part of no 
other metropolitan buying center, its nearest 
metropolitan neighbor being 350 miles dis- 
tant, can be completely covered and sold by 
placing your advertising in The Times-Picayune 
and New Orleans States. 


Representatives: Nore, RoTHENBURG & JAN N, Inec., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlant 
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its tempo from the ticker 
ks traded by 1375 
bers and their 


The greatest stock and sec 


CK EXCHANGE 
Wall Street, New York 


s that 


urity market 


injections of oil dollars and agricultural wealth, 


the excitement of new-born industries, the 


stimulus of thousands of tourists and the 
exhilarating whirl of factory wheels going full speed make NEW 
ORLEANS' BUSINESS PULSE BEAT FASTER! 


New Orleans business gained 13°/, in 1937, while the national average 
was up only 7%, and Babson says, "New Orleans is one of America's 


brighter business spots . . . | am continuing to set my sights high for 
your city!” 


Set your sights high! Secure greater volume and bigger profits by 
investing your advertising dollars in the New Orleans market! THE 
TIMES-PICAYUNE and NEW ORLEANS STATES assure you complete 
customer coverage of the New Orleans market . . . 94°/, coverage 
of metropolitan New Orleans plus thorough coverage of the pros- 


perous Trade-Area at the lowest milline rate! 


The ‘Cimes -Picayune 


MORNING 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 
* 


EVENING . SUNDAY 


a, San Francisco 
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Leading concerns insure sales this way! 


HEN your trade-mark is prominently displayed in Classified 
Telephone Directories, you invest in“ advertising insurance.” 

With the names, addresses and telephone numbers of local 
dealers listed under your trade-mark, prospects everywhere who 
want your product can easily find“ Where to Buy It.” 

Such positive identification makes advertising more effective— 
completes sales that advertising starts. This is especially true when 
you tell readers of your advertising to “look in your classified 
telephone directory for the names of authorized outlets.” 


Specific estimates furnished, without obligation, to advertisers 


or agencies. 


Trade Mark Service Div., American Tel. & Tel. Co., 195 Broadway, New 


York (EXchange 3 -9800) or 311 W. Washington St., Chicage (OFFicial 9300). 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


W here do we go from here 

. in government, in business, in 
politics, in labor, in foreign affairs, in 
science...in the great issues of the day? 


In a world of swift and drastic changes, a 
mere recording of past events is not enough for 
thinking men and women. They want not only 
the news but the meaning of the news. They want 
to know not only what’s happened but why it’s 
happened . . . and what it may lead to. 


Out of this need for an authoritative interpreta- 
tion of the news has been evolved Newsweek’s 


ee Hs 


new editorial formula of news 
significance . a formula which 
makes this magazine different from 
other magazines and gives it a useful 
place in the lives of intelligent people, an 
important place in the advertising world. 


Such a magazine naturally attracts forward-look- 
ing, substantial readers .. . people who care what 
happens tomorrow because they have a stake in 
the future .. . people of means who constitute the 
most active market for advertisers of good mer- 
chandise and good services. Is Newsweek on 
your 1938 schedule? 


Newsweek 


THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 


FEBRUARY 15, 1938 


increasing momentum, 


NOW OVER 300,000...AND STILL COINC UP 


Under its new editorial formula, Newsweek’s circulation is growing with 
It has now passed the 300,000 mark, which means 
a gain of nearly 100,000 over a year ago . 


. . Smart advertisers will 


buy on a rising market when the market is such a desirable one. 
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In 1937, the Greater PHILADELPHIA 
INQUIRER gained in excess of one and 
a half million lines of advertising, while 
all other Philadelphia newspapers showed 
a combined loss of over a million and a 
half lines! 


In 1937, the Greater PHILADELPHIA 
INQUIRER gained over a million lines 
of Retail advertising alone. 


Dramatic gains, these. Yet they merely 
mirror the amazing improvements made 
in The PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER by 
its present publisher. When M. L. 
Annenberg purchased The INQUIRER in 
1936 he set out to make it America’s No, 
1 newspaper. So, its ace editorial staff 
was augmented by America’s No. 1 


writers: Walter Lippmann, Dorothy 
Thompson, Westbrook Pegler, Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson, B. C. Forbes, Mark Sullivan, 
Grantland Rice—in fact so many top- 
flight writers that you’d have to buy 
nearly every New York newspaper to get 
them all! And since circulation naturally 
follows news and feature excellence, 
thousands of new readers flocked to The 
INQUIRER. 


This magnificent response from readers 
meant a magnificent response from ad- 
vertisers. Today The INQUIRER is the 
big advertising buy in Philadelphia. 1937 
figures PROVE it. So if you’re looking 
for maximum sales returns investigate 
The INQUIRER before making up your 
Philadelphia newspaper list. 


THE EYES OF AMERICA ARE ON THE GREATER 


IN ADVERTISING GAINS..THE PHILADELPHIA 


INQUIRER 


THE 25 LARGEST 6 OR 7-DAY NEWSPAPERS IN 


AMERICA 


*% Authority Media Records 


HERE’S THE PICTURE IN 


Philadelphia: 


TOTAL ADVERTISING LINAGE, 1937 


Daily Inquirer 1,100,640 ...... 
All other Phila- 

delphia dailies 

combined 8 =—s_ié¥y¥S Wj “te 1,497,290 
Sunday Inquirer 459,019 ..... ° 
Other Philadelphia 

Sunday newspaper ...... 13,754 


TOTAL DISPLAY LINAGE, 1937 


Gained Lost 


Daily Inquirer 
All other Philadelphia 


Sunday Inquirer BEBSIG cece ° 
Other Philadelphia 


Gained Lost 
eee 


dailies combined ...... 1,487,164 


Sunday newspaper 


huladelpiia iia Anguire 


SUNDAY circulation September 1937 oe Suatte DAILY circulation September 1937 asc—391,101 


New York, H. A. McCandless; San Francisco, Keene Fitzpatrick; Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Guy S. Osborn, Scolaro & Meeker, Inc 
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Iowa Goes To Market 


@ 1938 dollars are being spent more freely in 
the state where employment leads the nation 
(97.5%) and income is well ahead of last year.* 
Right now two and a half million Iowans are 
eager, restless purchasers ... a high spot in 
€asy-to-reach buying power! 


These millions of prosperous lowans are “easy- 
to-reach” because of the vast selling power of 
advertising in one newspaper—the big Des 
Moines Sunday Register. More than 315,000 


Circulation means readership by half the fami- 


OWA 


The D 


lies in the whole rich state . . . ‘united with the 


lowest milline rate in lowa ($1.74). 


Your 1938 advertising schedules can work more 
efficiently, produce more sales at less cost when 
concentrated in profitable Iowa, and in the lowa 
newspaper big enough to do the complete sell- 
ing job inexpensively. Iowa dollars are going 
to market—will they be spent for your 
products? (Be sure Iowa and The Register 
and Tribune are on your newspaper list!) 


*Employment, U. S. Census, released 
Jan. 1.. Income, Brookmire estimate. 


oines Register and Tribune 
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J qd i U 1 | r y @ @ @ While January snows still 


covered your streets, the 
modern, lintelligent farmer was looking 
ahead—and planning. 


drought of two years ago, long before 


Uncle Sam’s experts foresaw it. 


Dollars-and-cents information like this, 


for the kind of f h k d 
And in the February Farm Journal ee ee ae 


(out January 14th) B. W. Snow, dean of 
crop reporters, pointed out the likeli- 
hood of a wheat shortage next summer. 


spend a large share of an 84 billion 
dollar national farm income, is one 
important reason why Farm Journal’s 
Farm Journal readersremember that Steadily increasing circulation has 


this same B. W. Snow predicted the 


Up ter the 30th consecutive month! linage—pages—revenue—circulation. 


FARM JOURNAL 


“THE RURAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEWS” 


reached a new high of 1,350,000. 
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Significant Trends 


4s seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending February 15, 1938: 


Beneath the confusion 

U turn of contradictory actions 

p and statements the forces 

/ seeking to give recovery 

Approaching precedence over reform 

appear to be gaining in- 

fluence, and the pressure 

for action is mounting daily as the number of jobless 

pounding the streets searching for work rises into the 
millions. 


@ e@ e@ Ina recent bulletin, Brookmire states that a 
clearer insight into the whole question can be obtained by 
bearing three points in mind: (1) As the nation proceeds 
toward maturity, the long-term trend is for increasing gov- 
ernment reform and regulation (as in England) ; (2) dur- 
ing crises, the suffering of the masses and zealousness of 
idealists tend to sweep reform efforts to dangerous ex- 
tremes; (3) then, as time demonstrates the limitation and 
defects of attempted reforms, realism begins to temper 
ideology and the scope of reform is narrowed down to the 
more feasible measures. 


@ e@ e This economic service predicts for the next six 
months a national income 11% below the same period a 
year ago. This seems a depressing note, yet that income is 
6% greater than the average of the same period 1935-1937, 
inclusive. The oil and tobacco sections of the country and 
parts of Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota will, 
according to Brookmire, have the best sales prospects during 
the coming six months. 


@ e@ e Roger Babson said during the fortnight: “It 
is too early yet to say when the business recession will be 
over. I am more certain than I was a month ago, however, 
that a revival is not far off. There are now straws in the 
wind which show that business is slowly turning around. 
These straws were missing at Christmastime. Among them 
are good retail trade reports, seasonally higher industrial 
activity, steadier tones in commodity markets and better 
building volume.” 


@ @ e William L. Batt, president of SKF Industries, 
told the National Management Council at a New York 
meeting the other day: “The consumer must get an ade- 
quate product at a fair price. The employe must get steady 
employment at a fair wage. Finally, only, may come the 
fair return to stockholders, and this primarily to assure the 
flow of capital necessary for new enterprise. It is not a 
very palatable doctrine to put the stockholder last among 
the obligations of enterprise,and I am sure many people 
in this room will not agree with me. 


@ @ e “Yet today I think we will all agree that top 
management has problems of a totally different character 
from the problems of technical efficiency that occupied top 
management 50 years ago. ‘Today, management is con- 
cerned with social problems; and the extent to which gov- 
ernment may engage in business depends today upon what 
we do about it. We are writing our own ticket.” 


@ e e The writer of this column just put down a 
book which he found more thrilling and certainly more 
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thought-provoking than the best fiction, but it is with some 
misgivings that he recommends it to others. It is written 
by Thurman W. Arnold, a successful trial lawyer and a 
professor at Yale, and is called ‘The Folklore of Capi- 
talism.”” It can almost be guaranteed to set off bombs in 
the mind of any business man who reads it, and it will 
drive conventional thinkers on business problems crazy. 
What he calls the myths and superstitions of economic 
thinking govern most of our current ideas. New develop- 
ments, he says, need to be correlated with familiar symbols 
in order to escape taboos: 


@ e@ e' For example, the state has always built roads. 
Hence, government can spend billions of dollars in sub- 
sidizing the automobile industry by making concrete roads 
to every hamlet for automobiles to run on. Without this 
subsidy, the present development of the automobiic industry 
would have been impossible. Compare this with the build- 
ing industry. It is probable that today houses could be 
produced like Fords, by standardized production on a large 
scale. Yet building is slow in getting started, and, in spite 
of pressing demand, non-standardized building material is 
the rule in the industry, and a bathroom costs more than a 
complicated machine like a Ford. It is probable that if the 
government could subsidize a place to put these new houses, 
as it subsidized a place to put the automobile, the industry 
might rebuild our slums and create not only a building 
boom but a pleasanter, more attractive country with a 
higher standard of living. It is certain that the country 
would not be ‘poorer’ if a few million more houses of 
good construction were built. Nevertheless, the subsidy to 
this industry by purchasing and preparing land cannot be 
given, as the road subsidy was given, since the myths of 
the time do not sanction it. We need slum clearance more 
than roads. It would pay for itself, as roads did. How- 
ever, it is infinitely more difficult to start than the road 
construction was because the myths and portents of our 
folklore stand in the way.” 


e@ e@ e No reader will agree vgth all of Mr. Arnold's 
views—or perhaps even with many or them—but they will 
start him to thinking in new channels. 


How the Cigarette Business of the 
Nation Was Divided 1932-1937 


SOURCE OF DATA: POOR'S FINANCIAL REPORTS 


—~ eee er OL 
Courtesy the Chicago Tribune 
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_ As interesting to the editors 
Closed Kar of SALES MANAGEMENT as 
the best newspaper columnists 
who comment on topics of 
the day is the weekly letter to 
clients written by Wilson 
Oliver, of Oliver Brothers, 
Inc., New York, resident buyers for wholesalers in the 
heavy industries field. The man has marked talent as a 
writer, and strikingly original ideas on business and politics 
and the interrelationship of the two things. In a January 
letter, for example, he speaks of the tendency among busi- 
ness men to get a warped viewpoint through listening to 
only one side of controversial issues. 


Listening 


@ @ e@ He says, speaking of editors who muddy the 
waters with one-sided reporting, and readers who worship 
“eternal yesmanship”: ‘Most periodicals list radio pro- 
grams likely to interest the class of readers that they happen 
to appeal to. A well-known business daily, for instance, 
lists programs ‘For Business Men Who Listen In.’ Today's 
listing is typical: A talk by Tom M. Girdler, chairman of 
the board of Republic Steel Corp., in reply to Robert H. 
Jackson's criticism of ‘Big Business’ and a talk by Dr. Neil 
Carothers, of the Lehigh School of Business Administration. 
Now this listing of the radio programs that might interest 
business men in a weck’s time is significant; it reminds us 
that business men are supposed, unjustly we believe, to be 
interested only in what we call yesmanship. The business 
man who is really concerned with the problems of the day 
will not only listen to Girdler, but also to Jackson; he will 
not only listen to Dr. Carothers, Yes Man par excellence, 
but to the latest spokesman for the New Deal, and to 
Norman Thomas, and even to the editor of the Daily 
Worker (once, anyway) .” 


@ e@ e A good lawyer, when he builds a case for a 
client, is likely to put an equal amount of time into build- 
ing a case for his opponent. He wants to know what the 
opponent is likely to use, either as weapons of offense or 
defense. Most of us business men do not go to that much 
trouble. We want marketing executives to read SALES 
MANAGEMENT and we hope and believe that they get con- 
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siderable value from it; but we think that they should also 
read a liberal weekly, a labor union periodical—if they can 
get hold of one—and at least one other journal of the 
“left,” such as Consumers’ Union or Consumers’ Research 
reports. 


@ @ e@ We have a hunch that a reason why men who 
are rated as smart in business are so often out-smarted by 
politicians is that politicians are much more likely to be 
informed on all sides of controversial questions, and that 
this comes from knowing more people and especially hav- 
ing the ideas and viewpoints of more different kinds of 
people. 


PP At the Chattanooga home office 
Do Unto of the American Lava Corp., a 
letter is posted just inside the 

99 
Others offices are on the second floor. 
The letter is headed ‘Welcome 


entrance and at the stairway of 

a two-story building where the 
to Salesmen and Other Callers,” is signed by the president, 
and reads as follows: 


@ e@ e “Bearing in mind that when our own sales 
representatives call on our customers and ‘prospects’ we 
expect them to be accorded a courteous hearing, we desire 
to afford one to you. 


@ e@ e “Whatever your errand, unless you wish to 
discuss politics or strikes, this company expects you to be 
greeted politely, pleasantly and promptly by everyone with 
whom you come in contact here. When time is short or 
callers numerous, the usual preference will be shown those 
from out of town. 


@ e e ‘If you have something to sell which does not 
fall in the usual channels of a purchasing department, ask 
at the information desk to the left at head of stairs. Please 
go there first anyway. Thank you for your call. We hope 
it may be profitable to us both.” 


@ e@ e Then follow the names of six executives with 
their titles and the type of problems which each one 
handles. All of us who are interested in cutting down the 
waste of distribution might take a tip from the American 
Lava Corp. Salesmen could sell more merchandise at a 
lower cost if more buyers followed the practice of this 
corporation. 


e e e R. D. Keim, vice-president and sales coun- 
sellor of E. R. Squibb, told members of the New York 
Sales Executives Club that fair trade laws have resulted 
generally in lower prices for branded goods and that con- 
sumers were turning to their neighborhood druggists, thus 
bringing about a renaissance of community retail life. SM 
editors do not dispute Mr. Keim’s statement, but are never- 
theless making an investigation through field workers of 
Ross Federal Research Corp. in the drug stores of eight 
states where fair trade acts have been on the statute books 
for two years or more. The findings will be a feature of 
the March 1 issue. 


@ e@ e If anyone asked you how corporate dividends 
in January compared with the same month a year ago you 
would probably figure that the total was considerably lower. 
Headlines emphasize omitted, reduced and deferred divi- 
dends. You would be wrong. The New York Times 
shows that dividend declarations by 936 companies in 
January totaled $281,714,493, compared with $266,699,- 
645 voted by 958 companies in the same month of 1937. 
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Open and Aboveboard: Black Manufacturing Co., Seattle wholesaler of men’s clothing and furnish- 
ings, has converted its display room into 100% open stock. Buyers may view complete selections 
with the greatest of ease. Socks, for instance, are stapled to the felt-covered tables. They are turned 
back, as are the pages of a book, and the patterns are immediately visible. Wall panels hold com- 
plete assortments of suspenders and shirts without the necessity of handling. Salesmen report that 
customers buy more, and with greater speed. than when merchandise had to be hauled out of 
boxes and showeases. Spiral chutes convey orders from upper floors in three minutes. 


yr’ 


; 
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Award of Merit: Apex 
Rotarex Corp., Cleveland, 
will present this trophy to 
the leading sales division 
each month, with perma- 
nent possession awarded to 
the division winning the 
most months of the year. 
Cash awards alse go to 
top-ranking salesmen, R. J. 
Strittmatter, Apex central 
division s.m., E. J. Howe, 
of the ad department, and 
C. W. Smith, gen. s.m., are 
pictured admiring the silver 
token. 


Canner: Smith L. Rairdon (above) eastern 

s.m. of the glass container division of Owens- 

Illinois Glass Co., has been elected v.-p., 

gen.s.m., and a director of Owens-Illinois 

Can Co. Mr. Rairdon, who joined the or- 

ganization in 1924, has returned from N. Y. 
to Toledo headquarters. 


Shoe Man: John C. Wallace (right) is ap- 

pointed s.m. of Jarman Shoe Co., division of 

General Shoe Corp., Nashville. He joined 

in 1925. has been a southern sales rep. 
since 1929, 


Promoted: O. B. Lloyd (extreme right) 

moves from the Chicago district s.m.’s post 

to gen.s.m. of Continental Oil Co., Ponca 

City, Okla. He has been with Continental 
17 years. 
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SANOVAN 


To stimulate consumer interest at 
the point of sale, Sanovan offered 
to dealers this 14-piece litho- 
graphed display. The three larger 
pieces are general in appeal; the 
smaller ones promote specific uses 
of the product. Counter cards, 
floor display stands, window strips, 
and decalcomanias complete the 
dealer-help materials. In the New 
England area windows are put in 
by a full time company representa- 
tive; in other sections, commercial 
display services are used. 


Sanovan Wins Coast-to-Coast 
Distribution in Eighteen Months 


ANOVAN, a _ new kind of 
household deodorant, market- 

ed by the Cosmos Chemical 
Corp., Boston, went from 
nowhere to national sales in 18 
months. The company, without pre- 
vious organization, opened its offices 
in April, 1936. By October, 1937, 
the product had been successfully mar- 
keted in New England and New 
York State, and had gone national 
with a complete advertising campaign. 
Since the product required adoption 
of a new household habit, since 
women did not know that such a 
product existed, total sales volume had 
to grow slowly. No sensational spurt 
was anticipated or realized. How- 
ever the sales curve has been steadily 
upward, and that important fact in any 
sales program, repeat business, has 
been most satisfactory. One sales ter- 
ritory that was producing 14% repeat 
business after six months, for instance, 
was producing 84% after 18 months. 
E. C. Whittemore, vice-president 
and general manager of the company, 
told SALES MANAGEMENT details of 
the sales strategy through which Sano- 
van won a foothold in the national 
market in such a short period of time. 
Sanovan took the place of no ex- 
isting product because no known 
product could kill odors while leaving 
no odor, Mr. Whittemore pointed out. 
Existing products were either of the 
disinfectant or the burning incense 
type, either of which covers up one 
odor with another, instead of remov- 
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ing it. Often the second odor is as 
objectionable as the first. 

Sanovan, being odorless, seemed to 
offer broader possibilities than any 
existing product, since it could be used 
without detection in living rooms, 
dining rooms, refrigerators, on cloth- 
ing, upholstery, animals, and so forth. 
Most previous products had been con- 
fined to specific uses in the kitchen, 
bathroom or sickroom and could not 
be used in connection with foods. 

Sanovan is packed in cans of four 
sizes—Two ounces for 25 cents, four 
for 45, eight for 80, and 16 for 
$1.50—but the most popular package 
in the line is a 49-cent spray combina- 
tion, including a 45-cent package and 
a sprayer. In powder form, it is dis- 
solved in warm water at a cost of three 
cents a quart. 

The resultant solution may be used 
to wash refrigerators, dogs, ash trays, 
garbage cans, or may bé sprayed into 
the air to eliminate suspended odor. 

“While it was to be expected that 
such a product might be sold through 
grocery stores,” said Mr. Whittemore, 
discussing the retail distribution, ‘we 
considered all angles and decided 
upon drug and department stores. 
We consider that our first major de- 
cision and one that has since been of 
vital importance to our progress. Our 


reasons for doing this included the 
better cooperation from druggists on 
the use of counter and floor displays, 
better clerk education, and the fact 
that druggists will give attention to a 
new and different item. Druggists 
are less hostile to new merchandise, 
particularly one where not only the 
brand but the entire idea is new. 

“To have used both grocery and 
drug stores would have scattered the 
business and increased our selling ex- 
pense, so we decided to use drug 
stores. Our decision has proved a 
wise one.” 

Pre-testing was done to determine 
interest in such a product, without 
any attempt to advertise or sell Sano- 
van. It was given women’s club, de- 
partment store and radio testing to 
which initial response was good. 
Women invariably commented that an 
odorless household deodorant would 
interest them. 

More or less continuous checking 
has been done through an indepen- 
dent commercial research organization 
to determine the housewives’ reactions 
to Sanovan—whether or not they have 
ever used it, what they liked or dis- 
liked about it, and similar questions 
varied from time to time to present a 
picture of product uses, current stand- 
ing and consumer thought. Some of 
these comments have produced valu- 
able selling themes: ‘I use Sanovan 
daily, and will never be without it 
again”; “It takes away the worst 
odors and is just wonderful’; “New 
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uses pop up all the time around the 
house.” 

Initial distribution was _ started 
through wholesale druggists with di- 
rect retail drug contact in Boston, then 
expanded to include Springfield, Provi- 
dence, Worcester, Hartford, New 
Haven, Portland and other New Eng- 
land cities. Distribution then turned 
to Albany, Troy, Syracuse, Rochester 
and the entire upper New York State 
area. 

' Trade acceptance had been furthered 

by endorsements from two of the coun- 
try’s leading wholesale drug organiza- 
tions, McKesson and D. S. C., which 
helped the product’s standing. Cos- 
mos then interested the Davol Rubber 
Co., Providence, manufacturers of 
sickroom rubber goods, in recommend- 
ing Sanovan for deodorizing certain 
articles made of rubber. Davol started 
to insert printed recommendations to 
this effect in packages. 

Consumer demand in the New Eng- 


“I hereby certify that I had not actu- 
ally tried Sanovan, the new odorless 
deodorant, until recommended and en- 
couraged by the Sanovan Booster men- 
tioned above,” aimed directly at 
obtaining new Sanovan users. The 
company checked this practice so that 
it felt the great majority of the signed 
statements were acceptable. 

For every six entry blanks so signed, 
the Booster received a free spray deal, 
one Booster being limited to 12 deals. 
The Booster who submitted the most 
signed entries during each contest 
period received a free trip to Boston 
for herself and a companion, including 
transportation, hotel, meals, theatre, 
etc. The lowest number of signed 
entries submitted by any of the four 
women receiving the Boston trip 
award was 300. 

Sectional distribution having been 
successfully obtained, Mr. Whittemore 
laid plans last Summer for national 
distribution, effective in September. 


tion, etc. 


radio and direct mail. 


as an account opener. 


dising. 
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Features in the Sanovan Sales Plan: 


1. Drug and department stores as outlets rather than grocery stores. 


2. A market research program to test the product, consumer reac- 

3. Advertising in newspapers, trade papers, magazines, and by spot 

4. Stimulation of manufacturers’ agents and their salespeople 
through sales meetings, and provision of good sales tools. 

5. An attractive free deal which netted a high rate of profit, used 


6. Substantial and attractive dealer helps for point-of-sale merchan- 


A variety of contests and colorful promotion stunts. 


land and upper New York State area 
was created by newspaper advertising 
in 29 cities, space varying from ten by 
six to two by three and one-half 
inches, using tested headlines such as 
“Mother, don’t make your daughter 
ashamed of cooking smells’ and ‘Are 
you ashamed of smells in your home?” 

Spot radio advertising on household 
hint programs were broadcast over the 
Yankee Network. One radio event 
offered $5 for the best list of new 
Sanovan uses. 

Here also Cosmos provided a 
Booster Contest by radio and printed 
folders distributed through drug and 
department stores. A “Booster” was 
a person who induced others who had 
not previously used Sanovan to buy 
and use it, and to sign a statement to 
that effect. The statement, which read 
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Company salesmen cover the territory 
west to Cleveland and south to Wash- 
ington, D.C., excepting New York 
City and Connecticut. The rest of 
the country is assigned to manufac- 
turers’ agents located in Chicago, Salt 
Lake City, California (two offices), 
Dallas, Atlanta and New York City, 
representing the activities of 47 sales- 
men. Warehouse stocks are located in 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Dallas. Distribution is through 
wholesale druggists, detail men writ- 
ing up the orders which are turned 
over to wholesalers. 

Realizing that the success of the 
agents and their salesmen depended to 
a major degree on the factual and in- 
spirational help from Cosmos, Mr. 
Whittemore made an 11-day airplane 
trip in August, prior to the September 


campaign, visiting each agent and giv- 
ing informal talks before his salesmen. 
He told of the successful sectional 
distribution and consumer acceptance 
and outlined the main selling points. 
One of his major purposes was to im- 
press these men with the fact that 
Sanovan was without competition and 
that it could be used for a multitude 
of purposes. 

In the way of actual help, Mr. 
Whittemore furnished each man with 
a copy of a standard sales talk and a 
pocket-sized folder containing a series 
of cards giving the entire Sanovan 
merchandising story. Several of these 
cards were devoted to a factual analysis 
of magazine circulation in the various 
areas, to show retailers how Sanovan 
advertising was reaching their trading 
areas. Each salesman carries the card 
or cards that pertain to his locality. 

Making the Sanovan story simple 
and complete, in a form easily carried 
and readily referred to, was in Whitte- 
more’s opinion an essential point in 
getting the cooperation of the agents’ 
salesmen. (Cont'd on page 20) 


Consumer magazines carried this adver- 
tisement in January. Copy promotes a 
“ 4 ” . . 
consumer “Jolly Jingle” contest in which 
58 cash awards are made each month. 
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The national consumer advertising 
campaign was bac ked by full pages in 
American Druggist and Drug Topics, 
alternating frivolous and serious type 
ads. A serious message is headed, 
“Keeps Cash Registers Ringing, Say 
Druggists,"” featuring photographs of 
four different drug stores with a state- 
ment by the proprietor of each. One 
druggist reported selling a couple of 
dozen packages each month, being 
especially appreciative of “the repeat 
business and extra profit because it 1s 
non-competitive,” while a second re- 
ports sales jumped from four or five 
packages a week to a gross a month. 

Consumer advertising (through Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn) was 
used in Saturday Evening Post, Life, 
American Weekly, This Week, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Woman's Home Com- 
panion, Parents’ Magazine, American 
Home, Better Homes and Gardens, 
and Christian Science Monitor. WNa- 
tional magazine advertising is now 
being tied in with a Jolly Jingle Con- 
test offering 58 cash prizes each month 
until the first of July for the best last 
lines to 20 jingle verses. Each jingle 
represents a different produce use, the 
following being on smoking smells: 

“On the morning after the night 

before 
The living room smells of tobacco 
galore 

But with Sanovan sprayed through- 

out the room 
All bad smells come to their 
doom.” 

The entrant substitutes his or her 
original last line in place of the one 
offered by the company. Entries must be 
accompanied by the end of a 49-cent 
spray combination box or facsimile. 


Profitable “Stunt” Promotions 


An attractive blue and _ yellow 
printed piece, available for mailing or 
store distribution, describes the contest. 
There are photographic illustrations of 
20 different uses with a list of 101 
uses on the final page. The underlying 
purpose of this contest is to broaden 
Sanovan uses, since it has been found 
that women are inclined to use it for 
one purpose only. 

Another promotional stunt was 
based upon the old pseudo-science of 
physiognomy. A person with wide 
ears, for instance, is supposed to be a 
lover of good music. Mr. Whitte- 
more’s interest, however, lay in noses, 
as a tie-im with odors. Old books on 
physiognomy were studied, and ap- 
proximately 30 standard analyses of 
personality were printed on postcard 
size paper, based on the significance 
of noses as to personality. 

The idea was then put into practice 
at the Better Homes Exposition in 
Boston where the company featured a 
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Nosegraph booth. A person entered 
the booth and a light silhouetted his 
nose outline. He was then handed one 
of the standard Nosegraph cards ac- 
cording to his type. 

In one week, 8,600 persons entered 
the booth. The same stunt will be 
featured at similar type shows and ex- 
positions ¢lsewhere. The connection 
between noses, odors, and Sanovan is 
obvious, and it gave the product a big 
investment in the way of publicity. 

To improve retail counter display, 
Cosmos recently fitted its spray com- 
bination packages with a display sleeve 
in place of the plain service sleeve 
previously used. The spray combina- 
tion is a colorful package in blue and 
yellow, the top of which raises to show 
the contents as well as the Sanovan 
name and jrice. It was found, how- 
ever, that druggists often neglected to 
remove the service sleeve and set up 
the package for display, so the display 
sleeve was provided to improve coun- 
ter display, even if the packages 
werent set up. 

Dealers are furnished a choice of 31 
free newspaper mats of varied sizes. 
Sanovan is packaged in yellow and 
blue, a color scheme that is carried out 
in all packaging and all printed litera- 
ture, including the sales portfolio. 

Store demonstrations are used in the 


A continuing study to be issued on a 
quarterly basis by SM will provide an 
index of the public relations standing of 
the largest corporations in the country. 
Adults representing a cross-section of the 
country (as to income levels, city popu- 
lation groups, sex, age and geographic 
areas) will be tested on their familiarity 
with and feeling toward these corpora- 
tions on the values given consumers, 
fairness toward labor, fairness toward 
stockholders and several other aspects of 
public relations. The importance of 
sound public relations of a company can 
hardly be overestimated and today is the 
liveliest topic of discussion in executive 
offices. Far-seeing company heads know 
that it is not only necessary to sell con- 
sumers on the value of their products, 
but that their corporations must he given 
a “soul.” Even those consumers who can 
never buy a company’s product are im- 
portant because they can be good or bad 
word-of-mouth advertisers, and as voters 
they can influence legislation which can 
help or hinder the development of the 
corporations. 


larger department stores with success. 
Dressed in a white service uniform, 
the demonstrator shows how easily the 
powder is dissolved to make the solu- 
tion. She delivers her sales talk as she 
works. A rotating light is used as an 
attention-getter and a 12 by 18-inch 
counter portfolio shows photographs 
of various product uses. 

A publicity idea, started to make a 
salesman’s attendance at an outing 
more entertaining, has developed into 
a more permanent promotion stunt. A 
salesman suggested that he would like 
something by which his attendance at 
a trade clambake could be made more 
interesting; he preferred humor. 

Mr. Whittemore thereupon origi- 
nated the Grand Order of Smell 
Chasers, furnished inexpensive lapel 
buttons, the design featuring a dead 
skunk and the letters G.O.S.C. As 
the salesman mingled with the crowd, 
he distributed the buttons, first asking 
the prospective member to do three 
things: To admit there are smells that 
need to be conquered, to hold his nose 
and raise his arm in official salute, and 
to wear the button for five minutes 
sometime, somewhere. 

The foolery went over with a bang. 
It created heaps of fun and lots of talk 
about Sanovan. The company expected 
it to drop, but salesmen found them- 
selves receiving the official salute as 
they entered various business houses. 
Druggists and allied tradesmen con- 
tinued to talk about G.O.S.C.; trade 
papers ran publicity; and Cosmos 
realized it was too good to drop. 

The company has continued to dis- 
tribute the buttons to druggists, allied 
tradesmen and their youngsters. What 
started as a fun-maker has developed 
into a nation-wide publicity stunt. 


Hotel Managers to Meet 


Eight outstanding hotel and business men 
have accepted invitations to speak at the 
forthcoming eleventh annual meeting of the 
Hotel Managers Association, which will be 
held in Atlantic City, March 31-April 2. 
The address of welcome at the opening ses- 
sion of the three-day symposium will be 
given by Hon. Charles D. White, Mayor 
of Atlantic City, and a proprietor of the 
Marlboro-Benjamin Hotel. First headliner 
on the program is Lucius Boomer, presi- 
dent, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, whose 
topic will be ‘Better Hotel Selling and the 
Value of a Sales Department.” Improved 
technique in selling will be covered in talks 
by Frank W. Lovejoy, sales executive, 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co., and Elmer 
Wheeler, president, Tested Selling Institute. 
Publicity and public relations will be dis- 
cussed by Edward L. Bernays, publicity ex- 
pert, and Bernard Lichtenberg, president, 
Institute of Public Relations. Arthur R. 
Tucker, managing director, Controllers’ In- 
stitute of America, will talk on “An Asso- 
ciation Executive Appraises Hotel Sales 
Management and Service,’ and W. B. 
Booth, Jr., district manager, Raymond- 
Whitcomb, Inc., on “Developing Travel.” 
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Advertising Campaigns 


a and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio, Dealer Helps and Billboards | 


Borden-Hughes Reel 

Borden Co., N. Y., releases through 
Young & Rubicam, N. Y., for the rest 
of this year the biggest combined prod- 
ucts campaign in its history. Rotogra- 
vure pages in papers of 33 cities will 
plug evaporated milk, Eagle Brand 
Magic Milk, cheeses, mincemeat, 
malted milk and caramels. 

Individual products have been ad- 
vertised before, but this is a first for 
the complete repertoire. 

An addition to the consumer pub- 
licity is a daily radio period, except 
Saturday and Sunday, over the NBC- 
Red _ coast-to-coast network. Rush 
Hughes will present “talking pictures” 
on this. Y & R explain that he is not 
a mere news commentator, nor yet a 
radio columnist. He is a combination 
of both, but without any editorializing. 


Driving Hints 

Virtually every gasoline on the mar- 
ket is—if you believe the makers—the 
most powerful, fastest starting, and 
most economical. With all these alike- 
as-two-peas claims, the advertising 
seems to simmer down to reminding 
motorists, pounding a brand name into 
the memory through repetition. 

Richfield Oil Corp., of N. Y., is 
using a series of reminders Monday 
through Friday in 234 newspapers in 
its sales territory. They take the in- 
genious form of “Winter driving 
hints,” advice on how to get the ut- 
most safety and comfort under cold 
weather conditions. What to do when 
the car is caught in a snowdrift, how 
to make skid chains last longer, how 
to start the motor when it has been 
standing in zero temperature, are some 
of the suggestions. Each has a moral 
tacked on, ‘Switch to richer Richfield, 
the safe-and-save gasoline.” 

Dealers are supplied with a booklet 
for free distribution containing a batch 
of these hints. The idea makes sense, 
for every driver would like to save 
wear and tear and gas. Fletcher & 
Ellis, N. Y., handles the account. 


Goodbye, Dear Pal 


Hoosiers are sentimentalists. They 
also like to set precedents. In the 
Indianapolis Star recently appeared 
what is probably the only half page 
tribute to the memory of a mule in ad 
history. It read: 

“In Memoriam of Queen, a mule. 
Born 1896; died 1938. Faithful com- 
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panion of Kate but ‘Kate and 
Queen’ have been far more than a pair 
of mules . . . they have exemplified 
Polar’s pride and active interest in the 
growth and betterment of our great 
city . . . and, though Queen has 
passed away, this spirit will continue 
to carry on. Witnesseth the signature 
of every employe of the Polar Ice and 
Fuel Co.”’ 

Then followed the facsimile signa- 
tures, together with a drawing of Kate 
gazing over a fence and _ sighing, 
“Goodbye, dear pal.” Perhaps the in- 
sertion lacked direct selling force. 
Assuredly it would halt any reader 


smack-kedab. 


Cameldriver Cantor 


Eddie Cantor leaps from the Texaco 
radio program to the back of galloping 
Camel cigarettes. Both periods are on 
CBS. William Esty, N. Y., is agent 
for R. J. Reynolds Co. 

The former Mayor of Texaco town 
will occupy a choice 7:30-8:00. p.m. 
spot Monday evenings starting March 
28. Jack Oakie, now heard Tuesdays 
at 9:30-10:00 p.m., will disappear 
from the Camel line-up, while the 
Benny Goodman half hour which at 
present follows Oakie will move into 
the former’s spot. 

Cantor's last appearance for Texaco 
will be on March 23. At press time 
Texaco, and agents Buchanan & Co., 
N. Y., had not decided with what his 
8:30 Wednesday night period would 
be replaced. 


Pale Hands... 


Leafing through the February issue 
of Good Housekeeping an ad reader 
would conclude that any woman who 
lacked the lily petal hands of an hour 
was either illiterate or a moron. 


“Dishpan hands,” trumpets Lux, 
and J. Walter Thompson agency, 
N. Y., “kill romance Yours 


. can stay’ soft and lovely in spite 
of dishwashing, if you use Lux.” 

Ivory soap, and Compton agency, 
N. Y., advise, ‘Dishpan hands do 
more than a gray hair to add years to 
your age. Ordinary washday 
soaps for dishes . . . were never made 
to protect sensitive skin. But Ivory 
soap was. 

Jergens lotion, through agents Len- 
nen & Mitchell, N. Y., babbles, “That 
‘Other Girl’ knows a man loses interest 
when a girl’s hands roughen. 


Soft hands are lucky in love . . . Jer- 
gens lotion quickly puts back that 
precious moisture.” 

Hinds Honey and Almond Cream, 
and William Esty agency, N. Y., state 
positively, “No man thrills to the touch 
of chapped hands. Thanks to Hinds 
he calls us his Honeymoon hands.” 

Finally, Danya (product of Pond’s 
Extract Co.) and J. Walter Thompson, 
picture ‘Harsh unloved hands” and 
“Sweet caressing (hands) now easy to 
have in spite of housework” if one 
uses Danya lotion with “its active 
skin-vitamin.”’ 

Well, the boys are agreed that some- 
thing will fix raspy paws. Just what, 
however, is still open to argument. 


“MY WEEKS WASH DONE 
and muy hands 


aaatite. 


sous MRS MOEN Nhe 


“This ts aft Bb did... Bendix did the cont antomuticniig” 


The Snrersner tothe Washlag Machine 
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BENDIX HOME LAUNDRY 
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A newcomer prepares to go to town, ~ 


Bendix Boosts It 


Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., 
South Bend, shoves in $691,000 worth 
of chips, besides the $1,000,000 al- 
ready appropriated for national ads, to 
be spent on cooperative newspaper 
space with dealers. Product is the 
“Bendix Home Laundry, successor to 
the washing machine.” 

Copy will point out that ‘all you do 
is put clothes in the Bendix Home 
Laundry, turn the controls and add 
soap and bluing. Bendix washes the 
clothes, gives them three separate 
fresh water rinses, spins them damp- 
dry, cleans itself, and shuts off . 
all automatically.” 

The national ad fund will be ex- 
pended in 175 newspapers of 145 
cities; 2,000 billboards; color spreads 
in S.E.P.; and black and white pages 
in Collier's, Time, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Better Homes and Gardens, and 
National Geographic. 

Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
Detroit and N. Y., is the agency in 
charge. 


Experiment in Psychology: Reasoned Bird 
and Son, Inc.—Most American families cher- 
ish the thought of building a home; many 
keep scrapbooks of house designs and plans. 
Give these house dreamers something they can 
store away for future reference. Small house 
designs being the type of thing most people 
keep, Bird put them on its letterheads, with 
sketches and floor plans of different house 
beatae tone p 7. designs on the back. “We felt that this de- 
PR i an sign idea, incorporated with a good letterhead 
i ca = and a good letter, was a clincher,” says Bird’s 
sales promotion manager, L. S. Wright. Deal- 
ers use the letterheads for direct mail; report 
25% to 30% higher returns. Bird has found 
its letterheads long-lifers, too. Replies come 
in three months after original mailing, some 
as long as eight months after. To Bird that’s 
significant. People buy one or two roofs in 
; a generation. It’s difficult for the direct mail 
Mty-<; advertiser to know just when to time his mail- 
Br ff ing on roofs. “If this direct mail medium 
4 keeps the message in the house eight or nine 
yO tior months, then we think it is successful,” re- 
ports Bird. House designs in color by Architect 
Royal Barry Wills. Letterhead die stamped 

by Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co., Boston. 
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LET'S PUT MORE SALESMANSHIP 
INTO OUR LETTERHEADS! 


Away with those letterheads whose designs were contem- 
porary with the Model T, hobble-skirts, high shoes and 
cigar store Indians! Our products are designed for day- 
after-tomorrow, our letterheads for day-before-yesterday. 
Most of them belong in a museum, not in today’s mail 
carrying false impressions to customers. 


The examples selected by the editors of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, pictured on these pages, show how much the let- 


terhead designers and lithographers can do to project the 


appeal of your product through your business corre- 
spondence. They have style value and sales punch, and 
they carry today’s date line. There’s plenty of salesman- 
ship in them. 


It’s always easier to order another 50,000 of “our number 
3K, same stock” than to bother to change. But in this 
day and age, nobody loves a back number or gives him 
much business. Let’s retire those moss-grown relics of 
the dark ages and dress our letters in the fashion of 1938! 


Six That Click: (Above) See how interesting letterheads can 
be when an illustration is combined with type in the right 
way. Both the Dewey Shriver and Crocker-McElwain letter- 
heads use solid blue as a second color . . . an engraving of a 
grazing herd of sheep is a particularly happy choice for the 
letterhead of a firm specializing in English woolens . . . you 
practically smell salt water when you look at the Herreshoff 
yacht under full sail . . . Sperry & Barnes devote the entire 
letterhead to taste appeal, putting the name of the company 
into the text of a direct sales solicitation. 


Slants on Industrials: (Below) Industrial products are ad- 
mittedly tough to handle when it comes to designing a letter- 
head that will have promotion value, embody engineering at- 
mosphere, and still achieve the quality of smartness . . . here 
are some samples which seem to do all three. Irwin Auger Bit 
Co. uses yellow and pale blue for a color scheme, includes at 
the bottom of the letterhead a type-and-color unit which em- 
phasizes an important element in the company’s sales policy: 
“Remember: Irwin sells through wholesale distributors 
only!” . . . Abbott’s letterhead shows how effective only 
one color can be, if the design is right . . . Bostitch pictures 
its products (also a one-color job) the illustration of 
a truck climbing up hill gives a fine feeling of action to the 
Warwick Trucks, Ltd., letterhead and Simonds Saw 
and Steel groups engravings of products to make a unit 
surrounding the name. 


Unique Dealer Tie-up with Radio Builds 


Dairy Products Sales for Borden’s 


ROBABLY for the first time in 
advertising history, cream is 
being made the leader in an 
advertising campaign. And the 
campaign is bringing results. Cream 
is being taken out of the luxury com- 
partment in the average housewife's 
mind and popularized as an economi 
cal culinary accessory—-non-fattening! 

Radio news broadcasts and direct 
mail are doing the job, tying in with 
local independent grocers, restaurant 
owners and hotel keepers. The cream 
selling campaign was begun at the end 
of September by ‘the Borden's Dairy 
Delivery Co. of San Francisco. Sales 
quickly started on their way up and 
are steadily mounting. 

Selling cream presents problems. It 
is generally regarded as a_ luxury. 
Popular prejudice condemns it as fat- 
tening. It is an old familiar standby 
not especially susceptible of glamorous 
promotion Tentative pushing of 
cream in the past had shown no spec- 
tacular results. (Several years ago, in 
Detroit, Borden's Dairy Delivery at- 
tempted to promote cream: They put 
on a three-year program—and recorded 
a 10% increase in sales.) The objec- 
tive of the present campaign is to 
attain a more substantial sales rise in 
as many months. The campaign was 
not launched in the dark, but only 
after the pulling power of an existing 
program had been carefully and con- 
clusively tested. 


Grocers Were “in the News” 


The background of the cream cam- 
paign is interesting. Last February, 
Borden's began to sponsor three ten- 
minute news broadcasts daily on Radio 
Station KFRC. “Last Minute News,” 
by Commentator John B. Hughes, was 
broadcast at 8:30 a.m., at noon, and 
at 4:30 p.m. News programs were 
chosen as reaching the largest avail- 
able daytime audiences, and at times 
when thought of meals would be 
uppermost in the public mind. 

McCann-Erickson, Borden's agency, 
say: ‘Your program is not doing its 
work unless you get more than its im- 
mediate audience.’ Borden's aimed 
to increase its potential audience many 
fold by tying in the programs with 
local merchants in San Francisco, in 
Oakland and—in a few instances—in 
fashionable Burlingame. 

The first item to be featured on the 
new program was chocolate milk. 
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A campaign first tested on chocolate milk, and later ap- 


plied to buttermilk, brick ice cream, and specialties, is now 


steadily increasing sales of cream for Borden’s Dairy De- 


livery Co., of San Francisco. 


Breaking into the news broadcasts, 
Commentator Hughes mentioned a 
local grocery store by name, giving the 
address and urging those who lived 
nearby to drop in at once and sample 
some Borden's Dairy Delivery choco- 
late milk, served hot. 

Merchants who tied in with the 
program were furnished with a dem- 
onstrator-salesman who served hot 
chocolate milk to customers through- 
out the day. The demonstrators took 
along a radio and turned it on when 
the Borden's program, mentioning the 
neighborhood merchant, was on the 
air. 

When the program was launched 
grocers were sent a broadside describ- 
ing the campaign and inviting partici- 
pation. Those who participated—the 
response was excellent—were provided 
with copies of the broadcast featuring 
the store, on a special “Last Minute 
News” Borden’s letterhead, to be 
mailed to the merchant's customers. 
As a result of the program, chocolate 
milk sales increased 10% throughout 
California, and considerably more than 
that in the San Francisco and Bay area 
where the campaign was concentrated. 

Buttermilk was the next item on 
which the Borden ‘Last Minute 
News” program was tested. Through- 
out the Summer months of 1937 a 
tie-up similar to that described on 


Will A Foster, Borden’s vice-president 

and director of sales, with whom the 

idea of the cream-selling campaign 
originated. 


chocolate milk was made with hotels, 
restaurants and lunch counters, as well 
as with grocers who sold or served 
buttermilk. Broadsides describing the 
radio program were mailed to a se- 
lected list of these merchants, inviting 
them to hook up with the news pro- 
grams and have Commentator Hughes 
send customers into their stores. 

The response to this program was 
remarkable. Buttermilk sales soared 
39% in the San Francisco Bay area in 
one month. This was the highest 
percentage increase and the highest 
dollar volume the company had ever 
enjoyed here on buttermilk. 

When the buttermilk campaign was 
well under way, so that results could 
be gauged, humorous window stick- 
ers of several sizes were prepared for 
restaurant keepers and grocers. The 
stickers showed two _ long-bearded, 
vigorous old men and the caption 
"30,000 Californians swear ‘it’s true 
what they say about Borden’s Butter- 
milk!’’’ In a box, with a pointed 
finger indicating the spry old men, was 
the information: ‘They began drink- 
ing buttermilk regularly during Au- 
gust’’—which was meant also to apply 
to the ‘30,000 Californians.” 


Spectacular Response 


The 4:30 period throughout the 
Summer and Autumn was used to fea- 
ture ice cream in the same way, with 
steady plugging on specialty products 
like center brick ice cream, nut rolls, 
five-cent specialties—sending the radio 
listeners into specified stores each day. 
In several instances the product an- 
nounced sold out for two and three 
days running; once it was necessary to 
call off the announcement and apol- 
ogize to the public for not being able 
to supply the product in sufficient 
quantities. 

These spectacular results proved to 
Borden's that they had a pulling and a 
working program. Through their tie- 
up with the merchants they were 
making the program ‘“‘scratch with 
both feet.” Grocers, hotelkeepers, 
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restaurant owners, in collaborating to 
help their own sales of Borden prod- 
ucts, were also being induced to work 
for Borden. 

During the ice cream promotion 
campaign, an offer of a sherbet glass 
for one cent extra with each purchase 
of a pint of Borden’s ice cream or 
sherbet, brought such enthusiastic re- 
sponse from the public that the offer 
(originally scheduled for one week) 
was held over for a second. The de- 
mand continued so heavy that it was 
necessary to carry it for three weeks. 
Ice cream dealers were supplied with 
back bar signs and window streamers 
announcing this offer, as well as with 
a variety of signs and streamers in 
several colors announcing ice cream 
specialties. 

In September, when they were 
ready to launch the cream promotion 
campaign, Borden’s knew they had a 
radio program that was working for 
all it was worth. If sales of cream 
refused to go up, they would know it 
was not the fault of the program. 

In planning the cream campaign, 
the problems and difficulties were 
frankly faced. You can get a woman 
to buy something new, something 
different, something she has never 
tried or tasted. It is less easy to per- 
suade her to take up an old standby, 
to add what she considers a luxury to 
her budget. Furthermore, the average 
woman considers cream to be fattening 
and avoids it in restaurants and often 
excludes it from her kitchen in prepar- 
ing and planning meals. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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(Above, Left) 
During the strawberry and peach season 
grocers were supplied with window 
stickers and small posters. The stickers 
provided a blank space where the grocer 
could fill in the price of both straw- 
berries and cream. To the poster was 
affixed a small pad to enable the mer- 
chant to change the price daily if neces- 
sary, according to the fluctuations in the 
market price of the fruit. 


(Above, Right) 
Front page of the broadside for restau- 
rant owners. It described the campaign, 
invited the owner to ask for mention of 
his place of business on the radio pro- 
gram. Page 2 carries a sample radio 
script featuring some one restaurant dish 
(apple dumpling, for instance) on which 
cream might be lavishly used. 


(At Right) 
Three different announcements of the 
radio program were placed over the 
necks of milk bottles delivered to cus- 
tomers. One of them offered free copies 
of the cook book “Superlative Eating.” 
The article explains how all of the fac- 
tors in the campaign were coordinated. 
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YOUR Zorden MILKMAN 


+ He brings you 


MINUTE NEWS 


Over KFRC 


610 Kilocycles 


John B. Hughes 


Borden news Commentator 


noted for authoritative 
interpretavion of the news 


News -~ always in the making, anytime 


of the day—any day of the week—is 
brought to you almost as fast as it | 


happens, by your Borden milkman! 


Don't fail to listen at 8:30 A. M., 12 
Noon, and 4:45 P. M. every day of 


the week except Sunday! 


think- 


ing—saying! Learn, too, what's news 


Learn what the world is doing 
in your neighborhood store—all the 
latest food finds, the latest offers! 


Your Borden Milkman hopes you'll 
hear these valuable contributions to 
better knowledge and better living, 4 
MINUTI 
NEWS program. He bopes you'll tune 


times daily on the LAS1 


in regularly 
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Salesman Ben: Benjamin Franklin, “one of 
the greatest salesmen who ever lived,” is the 
hero of a sound movie shown to Frigidaire 
representatives at the convention. In the pic- 
ture, which was produced by Jam Handy, Ben 
tells a modern salesman how the rules which 
he worked out in the 1700's apply now. The 
illustration is of Franklin watching signatures 
on the dotted line for one of his greatest sales 
aid from the French crown to the colonies. 


HOW FRIGIDAIRE TELLS ’EM 


At the Frigidaire sales convention in New York recently 
no effort was spared to present the new line of refriger- 
ators, ranges and washing machines with utmost impres- 
siveness. Lectures, playlets, and a huge backdrop gave 
the men a thorough comprehension of the products, their 
sales potentialities, the advertising, and how they should 
be sold. Pictured are some of the stunts by which 
Frigidaire turned on the heat. 


In Picture No. 1 the speaker is explaining, “Billboards 
like these will appear in hundreds of cities.” A humorous 
skit wherein the janitor is sold his refrigerator by strong 
arm salesmen working late at the office is pictured in 2. 
In 3, H. T. Shannon with the aid of his mounted-on-wheels 
combination display wagon and hat rack wittily shows how 
to close a tough prospect. Number 4 pictures R. H. 
Huston, assisted by a larger-than-life reproduction of the 
new Frigidaire range, pointing out the ample space on its 
top. In 5, Executive S. V. White orally and visually dem- 
onstrates the national magazines to be used by the com- 
pany during the next year. 


In 6, L. A. Clark, Frigidaire household ad manager, 
asserts that “Four million five hundred thousand users 
can’t be wrong,” as he points to the GM initials and the 
exclusive Frigidaire features on this giant screen. The 
General Motors initials, with all that they imply, are 
obviously an important part of Frigidaire’s sales story. 
Illustration 7 caught S. V. White, C. J. Allen and Ralph 
Rodkey dinning the range, refrigerator and washer talking 
points into the ears of “Salesman” H. T. Shannon. It was 
a comedy skit called “Phantasmagoria.” 


In 8, L. A. Clark demonstrates with a mechanical display 
that “You have to save all four ways—on current, ice, 
food, and upkeep.” A lack in any of the four ways causes 
money to leak away before spectators’ eyes. 


In 9, C. A. Hughes, in the guise of Thomas A. Edison, 
carefully explains a new invention to J. A. Mitzelfelt. 
The scene was one of a host of dramas that made the new 
models exciting, something to stir, hold, and maintain 
interest throughout the convention. 


Knowing that the bulk of all retail sales is 
made in just 20 (contiguous) states: 


Knowing that the bulk of Metropolitan’s cir- 
culation inundates this productive area: 


Wve 

\ | 

_ The Black area, (Metro politan’s 
Market) does twice as much 
business as the entire balance 


of the country. 


there would have to be a powerful reason indeed 
for any advertiser to pass by the ONE MEDIUM 
that rates double-A-plus by every known stand- 
ard of media measurement. 


Last year national advertisers gave a pocket- 
book vote of confidence to Metropolitan; said, in 
effect 


Metropolitan, as far as we are concerned, you 
are the cat’s whiskers. 


Gravure 


Metropolitan_-:—weekly 


Color 


Additional or alternate papers 


Baltimor e SUN © Boston GLOBE © Bullelo TIMES @ Cleveland PLAIN DEALER Metropolitan Boston HERALD © Bulfalo COURIER-EXPRESS 
Chicago TRIBUNE @ Detroit NEWS @ New York NEWS @ Pittsburgh PRESS Sunday Detrou FREE PRESS @ New York HERALD TRIBUNE 
Philedelphie INQUIRER @ Si. Louis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT © Weshingion STAR Newspapers, inc. St. Louis POST-DISPATCH © Washington POST 


Mew York + Chunge 
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18 Elements of Danger in 
Making Mail Surveys 


Mail surveys have elements of advantage over personal 


interviews, but chances of misinformation and misinterpre- 


tation are materially greater. 


BY PHILIP 


Executive Editor. 


N their desire to Avtow, rather than 
to guess, business men are turning 
more and more to surveys for 
the answers to their problems; 
and, as everyone feels qualified to 
write a letter, and as there are always 
postage stamps around an office, many 
pick the mail questionnaire as against 
the personal interview without an 
alyzing the relative advantages. 

“Mail investigations have certain ob 
vious advantages They can be so 
made that they do not have the bias 
which some personal interviews show 
occasionally—-in their selection of 
prospects, and in suggesting answers. 
The personal interviewer may be dis 
honest. He may be careless. There 
is no reason to believe that this hap- 
pens often, but it must always exist 
as a possibility. 

Through the mail a company can 
secure a wide distribution of inter- 
views for a relatively small investment, 
and a respondent may give more time 
and thought to filling out a mail 
questionnaire on a free evening at 
home than in responding to the per- 
sonally asked question. 

Mail surveys are the only practical 

or at least the least expensive 


SALISBURY 
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method of making certain kinds of 
investigations. Suppose, for example, 
the problem is to find out something 
from the president of every Rotary 
club in the country. There's only 
one in a town, but there is one in 
cach of thousands of towns. A mail 
survey would be relatively inexpen 
sive; a personal interview would be 
prohibitively costly. 

A random, but typical, sample of 
a large city may be easier to secure 
by mail (or by telephone) than 
through face-to-face interviews. 

The mailing cost of any mail sur- 
vey may be held down to a reasonable 
price, and the cost of sending out let- 
ters to 1,000 people may be less than 
the cost of reaching the same number 
of people through interviewers. 
Whether the final cost is less depends 
upon a number of factors which will 
be treated in following paragraphs. 

Where the purpose of the ques- 
tionnaire is to extract useful informa- 
tion, and no attempt is made to as- 
sume that the “part’’ is similar to the 
whole, the mail method is advan- 
tageous. An example would be a let- 
ter designed to get consumers to tell 
the uses they make of a product. 


Pe USE 


PAN-AM 


J/MOTOR OIL 


Comie Strip Posters: Pan American Petroleum Corp., New Orleans, recruits a troupe 
of famous “funny section” characters to work for it on 24sheet posters. Reproduced 
is just one of the group. Others, who appear in typical poses on the billboards, are 
the Captain and the Kids, Tarzan, Detective Dan Dunn, and Ella Cinders. An offer 
of a book is made by each character. In these Ella, Alley Oop, ete., endorse Pan-Am 
products and services. Fitzgerald Advertising Agency is in charge. 
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But most mail surveys which pur- 
port to be a cross-section of the whole 
reveal glaring weaknesses when ex- 
amined carefully, critically. The han- 
dicaps under which they labor bog 
most of them down, and the net re- 
sult is likely to be a jumbled mass 
containing elements of (1) truth, (2) 
half-truths, (3) downright misinfor- 
mation, and (4) misinterpreted in. 
formation. 

These handicaps are so numerous 
that they can be overcome only 
through extra-careful planning and 
interpreting, or by the kind of luck 
which permits the stray individual to 
win a daily-double three days run- 
ning. Here is a check-list of obvious 
handicaps which can affect the results 
of almost any mail questionnaire. 


1. Mail questionnaires must 
necessarily he brief. Most people 
won't go to the bother of carefully 
filling out a questionnaire which calls 
for a considerable amount of writing 
or the studying and answering of a 
large number of questions. Life is too 
short they tell themselves. 

The offer of some minor reward 
may increase the responses, especially 
from types of people who have a spe- 
cial interest in the premium or the 
question, but does not necessarily 
make the respondent more painstaking 
and careful. The booklet form of 
questionnaire, containing — entertain- 
ment or amusement value—especially 
when it is well illustrated— is fre- 
quently an exception to the general 
rule. The surveys conducted by 
Weaver of General Motors, for ex- 
ample, are said to bring a generous 
and reliable response. Generally 
speaking, far more ground can be 
covered in a person-to-person inter- 
view than in a mail investigation. 

2. No mail survey can ne any 
better than the list. There are 
plenty of good lists available through 
houses that specialize in building lists, 
or in directories, customer lists, pros- 
pect lists, and the like. But no list 
is ever strictly up to date. It contains 
errors the day after it is prepared. 
People die. People move away. 
People change jobs. Firms go out of 
business. But far more important 
than the actual errors are the almost 
unavoidable omissions. The writer 
knows of a certain directory which is 
unquestionably the best in its field, 
and it was used with full confidence 
by a friend about six months after it 
was published. But when he started 
to tabulate the returns he began to 
have misgivings—with the result that 
he had an investigation made of the 
names on three consecutive pages and 
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WHEN fingers flash a message on the 


teletypewriter, it is automatically re- 


produced at as many points as there 


are machines connected. Distance 


between them makes no difference. 


All types of businesses are using 


this typing-by-wire service to speed all 


kinds of messages . . . business dis- 


cu 


15, 


ssions, credit matters, factory orders, 


shipping instructions, stock transac- 


1938 


THIS LITTLE LADY TALKS 
WITH HER HANDS 


tions. It permits complete two-way com- 
munication, with typewritten records 
of every word exchanged, and all nec- 
essary carbons. Any typist can quickly 
learn to operate a teletypewriter. 
Perhaps the teletypewriter key- 
board is the key to your communica- 
tion needs. Call your local telephone 
office. A Bell System representative 


will be glad to discuss it with you. 


rg 


found that they were 659% accurate. 
The lists you buy in directories and 
from list houses are likely to be worth 
fully as much as the publishers charge, 
but don’t expect perfection. It just 
cannot exist. 

Furthermore, lists of certain types 
of people are almost impossible to ob- 
tain. The 1936 Literary Digest poll 
was honestly conducted, but too much 
dependence was placed on telephone 
users and automobile registrants. Mil- 
lions of voters had neither a telephone 
nor an automobile. The Digest didn't 
have their names; but Gallup, Cross- 
ley and Cherington found them, with 
the result that their samples were ade- 
quate, and each one predicted the 
Roosevelt landslide. 


3. Mail investigations take a 
long time to complete. Richmond 
Watson, of the Market Research Cor- 
poration of America quotes the aver- 
age time for completing a mail investi- 
gation in a large advertising agency 
with all statistical facilities as follows: 


Number 
of days 
Arrangements with six sources for 
NE TB is cctecncrecenees 4 
Time of sources to organize lists... 14 
Minimum time that should be al- 
lowed for replies to be returned... 21 
NER ore ea er ataaind 14 


Summary and analysis (including re- 
vised drafts, charts, typing and 
photostats ) 


Total 


This is much slower than investi- 
gations by personal interview. Through 
a trained organization it is possible to 
obtain field data by the personal in- 
terview method in less than a week, 
even when a large number of calls is 
involved. 


4. Mail investigations are more 
costly than generally assumed. 
Most people, when they are tempted 
to make a mail investigation, think of 
the cost in terms of cost per-mailing. 
They should think in terms of cost- 
per-completed return. Send out 1,000 
questionnaires—the cost is only 10 
cents per letter, let’s say. But—100 re- 
sponses come back, and the real cost 
is $1 per return. You can buy a fairly 
elaborate personal-interview survey, in- 
cluding tabulations, for less than a 
dollar per completed call. Very few 
mailings are made for less than 10 
cents per mailing. Even the double 
postcard type, including the list and 
the addressing, will cost close to a 
nickel, and a 10% return means a 
real cost of 50 cents per return. 


5. Respondents cannot report 
certain facts accurately by mail. 
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A trained interviewer can obtain facts 
and attitudes which most people can- 
not or will not transmit by mail. 
Subjects requiring extensive discussion 
are handled much better by the per- 
sonal interview method. ‘Why do 
you like this magazine?” or ‘“Why did 
you buy this tooth powder?” brings a 
high “don’t know” or vague generali- 
ties when asked by mail. Many ques- 
tions involye careful explanation of 
the meaning of terms or must be 
asked in different ways for different 
respondents. 

For instance, a questionnaire was 
sent out which asked that the respond- 
ent indicate on a business reply card, 
in a numerical order of preference, the 
general, business and technical, and 
sales and advertising magazines which 
he read. It was obviously impossible 
for him to make such a selection, and 
return it as of any particular date. In 
the matter of individual reaction to 
any one magazine, there are so many 
variable factors which enter into such 
a reaction that it does not seem at all 
reasonable to expect a man to stipu- 
late, as of any particular date, that he 
finds such and such a publication rat- 
ing first in the order of excellence; 
this same publication, the next week 
or month, might be superseded in 
reader interest by another publication 
which presents material on a subject 
of intense value. 


The Survey on 
Druggists’ Reactions 
to Fair Trade Acts 


Field work is being completed 
this week on a survey among a 3% 
cross-section of the druggists in 
eight states where price mainte- 
nance legislation has been on the 
statute books for two years or 
more. Through this survey SM 
editors hope to lift the fog of mis- 
information and guessing which is 
so bothersome today in regard to 
the actual workings of the fair 
trade acts. Are druggists selling 
more or less of the price-main- 
tained goods? Are prices higher? 
If so, is there consumer resistance? 
Are private brands and _ national 
brands not on a price-maintained 
basis getting the business at the 
expense of price-maintained prod- 
ucts? Are the retail druggists, who 
were so largely instrumental in 
securing the passage of state legis- 
lation and the Miller-Tydings En- 
abling Act, as enthusiastic about 
fair trade as thev were before the 
laws were passed? 

The field work is being done by 
trained interviewers of the Ross 
Federal Research Corporation. The 
tabulations and c--nment will be a 
feature of the March 1 issue of 
Sates MANAGEMENT. 


6. The percentage of mail re- 
turns is almost invariably small. 
The highly selective group which will 
make tabulatable questionnaire returns 
usually ranges from a low of 2% to 
as high as 35%. A 10% response 
is considered a very satisfactory result 
and is generally accepted as “‘par” for 
this type of work. Lyndon O. Brown 
president of the American Marketing 
Association, says: “Probably the av- 
erage return from all mail question- 
naires are not much over 7%.” 


7. There is no way of knowing 
that the people willing to reply 
are representative of the whole 
group. ‘The percentage of recipients 
who will return a questionnaire is in- 
variably small, and this produces an 
uncontrollable error, which is only 
multiplied by large numbers of replies, 
as was brought out forcefully by J. 
David Houser in the January Journal 
of Marketing. Those who do not 
reply may believe just the opposite of 
those who replied. 


8. Certain groups are missed 
completely in mail returns. Ray- 
mond Franzen, Ph.D., a consultant on 
statistical research, says, “People who 
answer questionnaires are predomi- 
nantly of the desk type, and so returns 
do not properly represent the outdoor 
occupations.” It is obvious, too, that 
they cannot represent those who can- 
not read, or who don’t like to read, or 
who don’t like to write letters. 

Middle-class groups are much more 
likely to respond than the high-income 
or the low-income groups. People 
living in smaller cities are more likely 
to respond than those living in larger 
cities. A comparatively large share of 
the total returns in a consumer survey 
are likely to come from habitual cou- 
pon-clippers, contest-entrants and chil- 
dren. This type of distortion becomes 
increasingly important if a reward is 
offered for filling out the question- 
naire. 


9. Certain occupational groups 
answer much more than others. 
If a questionnaire were to be sent to 
1,000 advertising agencies, 1,000 
advertising managers, 1,000 purchas- 
ing agents, 1,000 sales managers and 
1,000 presidents, the response would 
likely be something like this: 


1 advertising agency employe 
in every 3, or 333 
1 advertising manager in every 5, or 200 


1 purchasing agent in every 10 or 100 
1 sales manager in every 15 or 67 
1 president in every 20 or 50 

ra ee ee en 750 


(Continued on page 84) 
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THE craftsmanship 

of skilled poster artists . . . Plus, the 

modern perfected Forbes SEBROF process of repro- 
duction . .. Plus, lithograph inks specially developed 
to hold their strength and brilliance throughout the 
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After reading the published salaries 
of men making fifty grand a year and 
up, my emotions are somewhat mixed. 
I see the names of several lads whom 
I “knew when.” Not that I would 
deny them one jot or tittle of that gar- 
gantuan sum per annum, but I do feel 
like such a piker myself. 

x * * 

Buried in Day Edgar's text for the 
Bermuda T. D. A. is a line worthy 
of heading a page: “The Prodigal 
Sunshine.” 

x *« * 

“Don Marquis’s Estate Held Virtu- 
ally Penniless.”-—Headline. So you 
want to be a columnist, huh, Wilbur? 

* * * 

Trap drumming for the amateur 
may be a “snare” and a delusion, but 
it makes a swell noise. 

x * * 

Lew Conarroe, one of the column's 
standbys, wonders why Best & Co. 
doesn't advertise its children’s depart- 
ment under the caption: ‘Mother 
Knows Best.” In a more doubting 
mood, he wonders if earthquakes are 
all they're cracked up to be. 

* * 

Edgar Bergen made knee-action pay. 

He's nobody’s dummy. 
x * #* 


Ed Pachuta, of the Farm Journal, 
thinks Time’s make-up man missed 
a trick by not juxtaposing the Associ- 
ated Aviation Underwriters page ad 
and the editorial report on the recent 
advertising feud between American 
Airlines and United. The spot was 
given instead to the Union Pacific, 
whose terrain is rather fixed. As a 
publisher, Ed, you should know that 
the make-up man cannot let the busi- 
ness department know what the edi- 
torial department doeth. 

x * * 


Heinz shows a plate of tomato soup 
in natural color, calls it the “Rose 
Bowl.” A timely touch. 

x x & 

“He runs the Union Pacific with 
the pen that has what it takes,” says 
Parker Vacumatic. A railroad pengi- 
neer, eh? 

* * * 
“Do cow-punchers appreciate Cam- 
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You know 
Do toreadors prefer 
Do laboring-men pre- 
How about their 


el’s costlier tobaccos?”’ 


the answer. 
Bull Durham ? 
fer Lucky Strikes? 
Union Leaders? Do ice-men prefer 
Kools?, Do _ potato-growers prefer 
Spuds? Do jewelers prefer Old 
Gold? Aw, skip it. 
x * x 
The automotive boys get around our 
old friend F.O.B. by quoting the price 
“delivered in Detroit.” Why’n't you 
come UP some time? 
* * & 
No, Imogene; Texaco’s ‘circle 
service’ isn’t the old run-around. 
x * & 
I suppose before Glover's offered 
their mange cure as a shampoo, they 


followed theatrical precedence and 
“tried it on the dog.” 
* *k * 


I further suppose that women who 
write the tear-jerker pieces for the 
newspapers of India are known as 
Sahib Sisters. 

* 

If correctly reported, the President 
said at a press conference that he had 
not even identified in his own mind 
that “mere handful” of business 
houses that needed to mend _ their 
ways. Mighty Lak’ a Roosevelt, the 
office Republican says. 

ok ok * 

Mollé shaving cream’s vox-pop 
radio show is a favorite with me, but 
I don't like their recent slams at the 
electric razor as a “mechanical gad- 
get.’ Those of us who own Schick 
Shavers aren't likely to go back to 
blades and brushes and lather and lo- 
tions and scar-tissue. In the words of 
the Stroud Twins: “We're happy 
about the whole thing.” A_ product 
as good as Mollé ought to have a fine 
market on its face-value. The ‘‘me- 
chanical gadgets’ are doing okay. 

* * * 

In gayer mood, I might offer Mollé 

a Slogan: “Put it on the pan.” 
* * * 

Henry A. Dreer, garden seedster, 
advertises “Shakespeare's Pansies.” 
Hey-hey and a couple of gadzooks. 

a 

The latest pix-mag to cross my desk 

is Click. The cover shows a come- 


hither cutie in a sarong, lolling on a 
tree-trunk. Inside, a rabbi is slitting 
the throat of a live bullock, helpless 
on the floor of an abattoir. ‘White 
Slavery Unmasked” gives me all the 
lurid details, in posed shots. A Nazi 
duelist is dripping gore, while a sur- 
geon stitches his scalp. ‘How to 
sleep: With a total stranger’ shows 
an obicular dame in a wisp of a nightie 
that should make the boys bug-eyed. A 
three-quarter length nude is up a tree, 
for no good reason. Charlie Mc- 
Carthy is making a wooden pass at 
Mae West. (Not so dumb.) “Zulu 
Wedding” offers some pendulous 
chocolate brides, san brassiere. (I'll 
take vanilla.) A few full-page color 
drawings with gags in the Esquire 
manner flavor the meat department. 
It will “click,” all right. 
8 

Suggested capital for a column, if 
ever, in a well-known national week- 
ly: “Collier Shots.” 

. = « 

Badgered by this year’s crop of 
snow, Joe Gilliland thinks somebody 
should invent a windshield-wiper for 
the car's rear window. Good idea. 
Those windows are more like skylights 
than windows, and snow does adhere. 

* oe * 


Dietary Note: Helen Ennis sends 
an excerpt from Indices, headed: 
“Diet Affects Disposition.” The ar- 
gument: “If your girl-friend flirts, 
watch her diet. Psychologists have 
discovered that one’s disposition is 
determined by the diet. It is claimed 
that potatoes develop equilibrium of 
the mind, and calm thinking; spinach- 
eaters are men of action; carrots calm 
the passionate; peas develop futile 
thinking, shallow emotions, and, in 
women, flirting and frivolity.” Lay 
off them peas, will ya, Toots? 

. & @ 

And then there was the Permanent 
Wave Song, sometimes called ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 

* ok # 

Maybe a gyroscope would be a 

good thing for the Ship of State. 
a 


In good times and bad, dentists 
lead a hand-to-mouth existence. 
* * * 


“The sectional distributors always 
underestimate their quoters.”” — From 
an account executive's  call-report. 
That old New England touch. 

* * * 

A minister refuses to eat or drink, 
saying spiritual food is enough. He 
finally collapses, is taken to a hospital. 
Another dizzy dean! 

T. HARRY THOMPSON. 
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ls: Orientals 


“or 


‘Tue Firm of John H. Pray & Sons 


Co., America’s oldest rug concern, is famous for Orientals. With good reason too... WEEI serves 


They’ve been doing business in Boston these past 120 years. more Boston advertisers than any 
They decided to test radio to advertise their wares. Naturally other station. 


they chose WEEI, the Columbia Network station in Boston. 


From ’way down East in Maine, came a lady listener to Boston. 
She had heard WEEI tell about scatter Orientals at Pray’s. And ruralists may be frugal —but they're 
she spent over $600 for rugs, just like that. | prosperous. 


As we've always said... New England 


Pray’s wrote us a letter about another lady: “...imagine our 


Sur prise! From Back Bay to East port, 
feelings when a radio customer, a resident of Metropolitan New Englanders are waiting to be 
Boston for over thirty years, told our Oriental rug buyer that told...nearly 5,000,000 of them in 
she had never heard of us—we have been in business only 120 WEEI’s primary daytime listening 


years. There was a sale that only radio could have produced.” area. And they listen to WEEI. 


No sur prise ...84% of WEEI’s local 
and national spot advertisers are ona 


| 
John H. Pray & Sons Co. have renewed their contract for an- 
| 
| renewal basis. 


other full year on WEEI. 
OPERATED BY THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM. REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES: 
| NEW YORK + CHICAGO + DETROIT + BIRMINGHAM «+ SAN FRANCISCO «+ LOS ANGELES 


Sa aaa ac , COLUMBIA NETWORK 
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Forecasting and Quota-Setting 
to Curb Excessive Sales Costs 


If more firms went about the job of blueprinting next year’s 


sales expectancies in the same workmanlike way used by the 


Parafline Companies, Inc., there wouldn’t be so much talk 


about run-away distribution expense. This company antici- 


pates gross sales six months in advance with an error of 


only plus or minus 5%. 


Based on information furnished by executives of 


The Parafline Companies, Inc., San Francisco 


BY ELSA 


SYSTEM of planned selling, 


carried through all depart 
ments, not only has reduced 
the cost of operation to a sub 


stantial degree for the Paraffine Com- 
panies, Inc., but has been developed 
to the point where gross sales from 
year to year can be anti ipated to with- 
in a margin of plus or minus of 5%. 
Planned selling, or sales control, to be 
effective, cannot be applied to only one 
phase of business, but must be carried 
through every department. 

Sales control is used to establish the 
company’s objectives on a sound, 
workable basis. It keeps the sales 
department properly synchronized with 
its markets and with the rest of the 
organization. The sales plans set the 
tempo for all departments. They 
form the structure for the general 
operations of the company. All 
budgets, advertising plans, raw mate- 
rial requirements, and factory produc- 
tion schedules are established on the 
basis of the sales plans. 


Safe Minimum Is Determined 


To facilitate the coordination of the 
numerous functions of the organiza- 
tion, minimum sales requirements 
have been established for the floor 
covering, building materials, and paint 
divisions. These requirements repre- 
sent the volume of business the sales 
department must secure to ensure a 
reasonably profitable operation for the 
company. 

* The first of several articles covering 
Paraffine Companies marketing activities. 
The next, to appear in an early issue, will 
show how the firm uses market research as 
the basis of sales planning 
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GIDLOW * 


Minimum sales function as a 
“profitgraph.” They represent the 
breaking point below which sales at 
any time must not fall. Sales in excess 
of minimum requirements represent 
decreasing costs and increasing profit- 
ableness of operations. 

Minimum sales requirements have 
never been a serious problem. Ex- 
penditures for additional manufac- 
turing equipment are based on a com- 
plete knowledge of market require- 
ments. Thus a sound balance is main- 
tained between manufacture and dis- 
tribution. 


Sales Efficiency Norm 


In addition, sales standards have 
been established for the sales depart- 
ment. Their application is similar to 
production standards. They are a check 
on operating efficiency. A deviation 
too far from a standard in a depart- 
ment, district, or sales territory is a 
danger signal. It indicates where 
trouble is developing and the neces- 
sary corrective measures can be applied 
before conditions reach a serious stage. 

Standard sales are not potential 
sales: They represent the amount of 
business that should be secured from 
a district or sales territory if that unit 
is Operating at standard. They do not 
establish any impossible objective, but 
can be met if sales territories are 
properly developed. 

Standards are revised each year, and 
vaty from year to year, depending 
upon conditions in a particular district 
or territory. They are established by a 
careful analysis by county and trading 
area of total population, number of 
families, income tax returns, new 


automobile registrations and _ the 
previous year’s gross sales by counties. 
The purpose of this analysis is to 
appraise properly the qualitative and 
quantitative features of the market. 
When available information from 
external and internal sources is not 
sufficient, a territorial market survey is 
made. These data are treated statis- 
tically and the index secured is applied 
to SALES MANAGEMENT'S estimated 
“Effective Buying Income’ by coun- 
ties. The standards are re-checked by 
using a different statistical procedure 
applied to total estimated retail sales as 
published by SALES MANAGEMENT. 

Gross sales estimates and salesmen’s 
quotas are set on a six-months’ basis. 
In establishing gross sales estimates, 
all available infermation is used. Ex- 
ternal factors are carefully reviewed. 
Much of the external information used 
is secured from Federal Reserve Bul- 
letins and other government publica- 
tions. Private business periodicals are 
also checked. From this information, 
some of it treated statistically, a com- 
posite picture is secured of general 
conditions. 

A thorough analysis of previous 
gross sales and other internal data is 
made. Practically all of the internal 
information is treated statistically to 
determine relative changes, growth and 
trend. Trade association data are help- 
ful in analyzing relative progress. 


Quotas Within Quotas 


From the information available and 
the conclusions reached from the 
statistical analysis, a gross sales esti- 
mate is made for the various depart- 
ments: Floor covering, building mate- 
rials, and paint division. The sales 
estimates are then broken down by dis- 
tricts and territories. The per cent of 
increase over the previous year’s sales 
depends entirely on the conclusions 
reached in the previous analysis. A 
predetermined increase is never used. 

As a check on the accuracy of the 
gross sales estimates and to prevent 
loading, the previous breakdown of 
gross sales by districts and territories is 
disregarded and a separate analysis of 
each individual territory is made. A 
quota is set for the territory on the 
basis of that analysis. A total by dis- 
tricts is then secured and compared 
with the previous gross sales estimate. 
It is often found that the total gross 
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INNER catirornia 


SACRAMENTO BEE 


ih only way to **sell’ Northern 
California is to include the great, 
rich INNER CALIFORNIA MARKET! 


Truly a state within a state, the heart of 
Inner California is as far from San Fran- 
cisco as Baltimore is from NewYork. This 
important trading area includes the key 
distributing centers of Sacramento, Fresno 
and Modesto . . . all three among the 
nation’s leaders in per capita retail sales. 


The“ Bee-Line’ to Inner California 


There is only one possible way to success- 
fully cover this trading area with daily 
newspapers. You must use the units of 
dominant influence in each of its centers 
... the BEE NEwsPaPERs.* 


The combined circulations of these key 
newspapers reach almost 60% of Inner 
California families. No combination of 
daily papers distributed from other met- 
ropolitan centers will give more than 
20% coverage of this lucrative market 
... the 17th largest in America! 


Merchandisin g Service 


The Bee NEWSPAPERS maintain a top 
rank merchandising service comparable 
to the best in the nation. For details 
write the Sacramento Bee. 


*Plus a Stockton Newspaper. 
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FRESNO BEE 


MODESTO BEE 


/| 


wi 


Inner California’s Only Complete 
Radio Coverage! 


Checks have proven that San Francisco 
stations do not adequately cover Inner 
California. . . . 80% of the radio families 
in this trading area are regular listeners 
to these MCCLATCHY STATIONS: 


KFBK Sacramento K WG Stockton 


KMJ Fresno + KERN Bakersfield 
KOH Reno, Nevada 


McCLATCHY BROADCASTING Co. STATIONS 
represented nationally by the 
PauL H. RAYMER COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


How United States Trading Areas 
Rank in Population and Retail Sales 
Rank in Rankin 
Market Sales Population 
New York l l 
Chicago . om, | 2 
Philadelphia & 3 3 
Los Angeles i a 4 
Boston —_ , Sere. 
Detroit. —— fo. 6 
San Francisco af c. eae ee 
i. re ee 
St. Louis . Ne we a 
Twin Cities . . — ore | 
Clevetema ... .:. HW... « 
Washington,D.C. . 12 _ «an 
Milwaukee aa | ee 
ee eee: rr | 
NS er © 
Sa ee 
INNER CALIFORNIA 17 .. . 18 
Providence . . . . 18. . 16 
Bemertry... . WD... 
Portland (Ore.) . Wa i ct 


Nationol Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


NEW YORK - 
ATLANTA + 


INC, 
CHICAGO - BOSTON + DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
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Gertie & Dot 


“His new sales manual has a chapter in it on ‘How to Utilize 


Your Evenings’! 


sales estimate can be increased as a 

result. When the final adjustments are 

made and the quotas by salesmen 
established, they are compared with 
the standards. 

The gross sales estimates for the 
floor covering, building materials and 
paint divisions are converted into com- 
modities broken down by months on 
the basis of seasonal indices, and sent 
to the factory. These monthly com- 
modity estimates for a six months 
period form the basis for the produc- 
tion schedules. 

Sales estimates are checked weekly 
by a sales report showing: 

1. Minimum sales requirements. 

2. Sales month to date. 

3. Per cent of increase or decrease of 
1 and 2. 

i. Sales for same period last year. 

5. Sales for period to date. 

6. Per cent of increase or decrease of 

4 and 5. 

Six months’ objective. 

8. Per cent of objective, which is per 
cent of 5 and 7. 

9. Should be: (This column records 
what should be approximately the 
weekly and monthly seasonal index 
of sales by lines.) 

This statement is made up for total 

gross sales and individual district sales. 
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yp? 


It shows the relative progress being 
made. 

The seasonal indices by lines for 
total and district sales are particularly 
helpful in judging progress—or lack 
of it. They establish a cumulative 
standard for each week and month 
which must be met if the gross sales 
objectives are to be made. 

If it is found after a three months’ 
period that, due to conditions beyond 
control, it is impossible to reach the 
objective established, an adjustment 
is made. The adjustment, after re- 
viewing all factors, is usually made 
on the basis of the lag between actual 
sales and what they should be as in- 
dicated by the seasonal index. 

In the past four years but one 
adjustment has been necessary in the 
gross sales estimates. The actual gross 
sales, with one exception, have been 
within a plus or minus 5% of the 
sales objective. 

Each month the salesmen receive 
two reports. One shows total gross 
sales by principal lines, returns and 
allowances, net sales, total cost for the 
month and year to date, cost to sell for 
the month, and average cost to sell for 
the year to date. The second report, 
which is a joint statement, shows the 
individual salesmen in comparison 


with their quotas and standards. All 
figures are in percentage form. This 
permits men to compare their accom- 
plishments, not only with their own 
quotas and standards, but with the 
achievements of their fellow workers 
in other territories. For example, a 
man’s quota for the six months’ period 
may be $100,000. The seasonal index 
may indicate that he should have sold 
10% of his quota in a particular 
month. If he sells 7% of his quota, 
the fact is there before him; he 
knows where he stands and can plan 
his activities accordingly. 

From the general sales report, sales- 
men’s gross sales and group salesmen’s 
report, department and district man- 
agers can determine which territories 
are behind schedule. If the difference 
between actual sales and the quota is 
too great, a preliminary check is made 
to determine the cause. If the prelim- 
inary check indicates a weakness in the 
territory a more thorough analysis is 
made of: 

1. Salesman’s daily reports. 

2. Salesman’s routine through the ter- 
ritory. 

3. Customers’ purchases in dollars and 
commodity. 

The salesmen’s daily reports are 
studied to determine how their time is 
being spent, what accounts are being 
called upon, and the amount of time 
spent with the various accounts. A 
time and cost analysis by customer 
when studying a salesman’s activities is 
very helpful in discerning misplaced 
sales effort. 


Detects Lagging Sales Areas 


A route chart is made to check 
whether or not the territory is being 
worked in an orderly manner. Ac- 
count purchases are analyzed to deter- 
mine any changes in total volume. 
From this analysis it is often possible 
to localize the areas within the terri- 
tory that are causing trouble. 

If the above analysis does not reveal 
the nature of the trouble, and if the 
condition is serious enough, a field 
survey of the territory is made to de- 
termine the cause. Market analysis also 
is used to keep the sales organization 
properly “tuned” and appraised of 
changing trends. These market studies 
have made possible the development 
of sales plans on a predetermination 
of existing markets. 

Paraffine also uses market analysis to 
check the market for new products, to 
anticipate changes in the present lines, 
to develop effective sales policies, mer- 
chandising plans, and sales strategy. 
All advertising copy used is based on 
facts secured from these surveys. 

Under the above sales control set-up, 

(Continued on page 87) 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Los Angeles drug stores can give you a sure-fire 
prescription that will stir up business in this “able- 
to-buy” market. 


In 1937 they placed 564,422 lines of retail drug 
advertising in The Evening Herald and Express. This 
was over 123,000 MORE lines than was placed in 
ALL OTHER 4. local dailies COMBINED. 


To stir up business in Los Angeles—no matter 
whether it is Drug, Food, Automobile or Sealing Wax 
—here’s the prescription: schedule your campaign 
in the newspaper that the public prefers over any 
other daily in the West! 


IN LOS ANGELES IT’S 
THE NO. I CHOICE OF ADVERTISERS AND READERS 


LOS ANGELES EVENING 


HERALD~“£xptess 


National Representatives: PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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Marketing Flashes 


gore Reports That Make Sense and Sales- 
Liquor Industry to Say “Remember the Brand” 


They Are Seven 

There is only one “Snow White,” 
and only Seven Dwarfs, but there al- 
ready are some 60-odd manufacturers 
licensed to use Walt Disney's newest 
animated cartoon characters. The cre- 
ator of Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck, 
Three Little Pigs, etc., is turning into 
a one-man industry. 

Among the concerns which are pay- 
ing a royalty for the right to utilize 
Snow White and her Dwarfs are Car- 
tier’s, the Fifth Avenue jeweler, ($100 
bracelets) ; General Foods (cereals) ; 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese; Owens-Illinois 
Glass (Safedge glassware) ; Armour & 
Co. (display campaign for meats). 
Not to mention Lionel Corp. (toy 
trains); International Silver  (flat- 
ware); Flobert Co. (children’s and 
ladies’ housecoats, negligees and loung- 
ing pajamas). 

From this it is easy to see that al- 
most every type of merchandise is eager 
to contribute to the Disney treasury. 
According to Kay Kamen, Ltd., his 
business agency attending to all licens- 
ing arrangements, more firms are sign- 
ing up every day. Few will be jealous 
of Mr. Disney's good fortune. The 
pictures he and his associates create 
add a lot to the world’s gaiety. His 
is all clean, well-earned money. 


Reports with Zingo 


For years SM has been hollering for 
more intelligent stockholders’ reports, 
reports that go beyond assets and lia- 
bilities and contain real selling. It is 
a pleasure to point to the growing 
number of corporations that are 
(ahem) following SM’s advice. 

Here's one from Caterpillar Trac- 
tor, of Peoria, addressed to the em- 
ployes as well as to stockholders. “‘It 
would seem that perhaps much good 
might come if the employes, as well 
as stockholders, were possessed of in- 
formation regarding operations of the 
company, the better to weigh the 
various economic, social and political 
theories now being so generally dis- 
cussed,” says a foreword. 

Illustrated with many photographs 
and cartoons, the report describes the 
man who sits in the president's office 
of whom “we ordinarily think as the 
‘boss.’ But the president is an em- 
ploye of the 16,000 stockholders. . . . 
But the customer who buys our goods 
is the man we are all really working 
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for. Only when we serve him well 
and give him good value does he 
choose to exchange his dollars for the 
machines we offer.” 

Continuing, stories are told of 
Caterpillar performances all over the 
world, thrilling, spectacular, always 
useful, in remote mining camps, on 
isolated farms. Investors’ dollars and 
employes’ efforts play a part in these 
far-flung operations, and the report 
gives romance and zest to what might 
have been humdrum tables of figures. 

Caterpillar’s executives deserve an 
Award of Merit for smart salesman- 
ship. 

While we're passing out honors, 
one should go to Stewart-Warnet 
Corp., Chicago. “We have a large 
number of stockholders who are 
widely scattered,”’ says F. R. Cross, di- 
rector of advertising. “We manu- 
facture a diversified line of products, 
some of which are used as parts by 
other manufacturers, and, for that 
reason, are not identified as S-W 
products. Our properties have a wide 
geographical distribution. Much of 
our business is technical, and not 
easily understood.” 

Therefore S-W is issuing a maga- 
zine-type booklet called ““Now’’ which 
supplements, but does not supplant, 
the data supplied in annual reports 
and other financial statements. “Now’’ 
borrows from picture magazines to 
show how a typical employe gets a 
job, how he swims in the company 
pool, frolics at company dances; me- 
chanical operations are depicted; some 
of the plants are shown. Executives 


are pictured planning the advertising 
and a pretty complete cross-section of 
what makes the company tick is given. 


Machinery can be interesting, cor- 
porate income and outgo has vitality 
even for the casual reader—as Fortune 
has demonstrated. Stewart-Warner, 
by describing these things astutely is 
bound to interest the stockholders. 
Happy is the corporation whose stock- 
holders are informed and contented. 


That Personal Touch 


Electrical Products Consolidated, 
Seattle, is providing its out-of-town 
customers with an unusual service—a 
secretary whenever they visit that city. 

George K. Comstock, president, in 
troduces ‘Sylvia Wright’ to his 
patrons in a handsome lithographed 
folder, created and produced by Far- 
west Lithograph & Printing Co., Se- 
attle. The lady explains that she 
will arrange hotel reservations, get 
tickets for games or shows, write let- 
ters or receive phone messages, go 
shopping, or perform any of the in- 
numerable other duties of a secretary. 
‘Make our office your headquarters,” 
she urges, ‘‘and do not hesitate to call 
upon me whenever I can be of service 
to you.” 

According to President Comstock, 
many customers write or long-distance 
Miss Wright to do chores for them 
when they can't make the trip. It’s 
a bit of extra service that attracts no 
end of good will. 


Name Your Brand 


Under the leadership of Liquor 
Store & Dispenser, trade journal, an 
effort will be made by distilleries, 
distributors and their agencies, to 
make the consumer name his brand; 
and to make the retailer and dispenser 
of alcoholic beverages more cognizant 
of the advantages of pushing adver 
tised merchandise. 

The present committee represents 
a total ad expenditure of $50,000,000 
a year, and more than $750,000,000 
in sales. Its expansion is planned to 

(Continued on page 71) 


Hirsch Bros. & Co., 
Louisville, in cele- 
bration of a 50th 
anniversary as manu- 
facturer of mustard, 
pickles, ete. re- 
packaged the “Para- 
mount” line. Sales 
rose 25%. “Other 
factors contributed, 
of course,” says 

A. Hirsch, secretary- 
treasurer, “but the 
bulk of the sales 
increase may be 
attributed to the re- 
packaging.” Owens- 
Tilinois Glass Co., 
Toledo, devised 
labels, closures and 

containers. 
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YO 


A cake of laundry soap may 
Al not seem important in your 
business... butitis. It shows you 
how to build a profitable volume 


in New York quickly and econom- 


ically for whatever you sell. 


Laundry soap is a simple house- 
hold item. It is bought and sold 
like a hundred and one other 
products for the home. Univer- 
sally used, it is less susceptible 
than many household products to 


the influence of price on its sales. 


Yet advertised brands of laundry 


soap, The New York Times market 


research department finds, sell in 
greater quantities and with greater 
velocity in stores that serve New 
York's better-than-average neigh- 


borhoods than in any others. 


In actual figures, sale of six 
advertised brands of laundry soap 
averages 465 cakes a week in 
“high” stores, 360 in ‘‘middle”’ 
stores, 169 in “low” stores. Out- 
lets serving better-than-average 
neighborhoods sell three times as 
much advertised laundry soap as 
outlets serving below-average 


neighborhoods. Much of the sale 


in “low” stores is of cheap, un- 


wrapped and unbranded soap. 


A simple cake of laundry soap 
. . . yet it teaches the alert adver- 
tiser an important marketing les- 
son: that the most active volume 
markets for advertised products, 
regardless of price, are neighbor- 
hoods where family purchasing 


power is above-average. 


And in New York, The Times 
provides advertisers with a greater 
concentration of circulation in 
better-than-average neigh- 


hoods than any other newspaper. 


The New Pork Cimes 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 
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P & G Holds Network Radio Lead: 
B-S-H Again First Among Agencies 


NCREASING its expenditure 
from $3,304,000 in 1936 to 
$4,497,000 im 1937, Procter & 
Gamble Co. again led all adver- 

tisers last year in use of network radio, 
according to tabulations by Publishers’ 
Information Bureau. 

Nineteen advertisers spent more 
than $1,000,000 each in network radio 
in 1937, as against 17 in 1936. All 
but four of last year’s leaders increased 
their network expenditures during the 
yCar 


The top 19 last year, with their ex- 
penditures also in 1936, were: 


1937 1936 
— oa 

Procter & Gamble $4,497,000 $3,404,000 

(; Food 765,000 1,502,000 

4. American Home Pats 2,548,000 1,887,000 
1. Standard Brand 508 000 ? 274,000 
Sterling Products ’ 300,000 1,770,000 

( Americat Tobacco » 244,000 1,509,000 
Lev Bro 2,182,000 1,242,000 
Colgate-Pml Pt 1,881,000 1,576,000 

». General Motors 1,818,000 1,223,000 
10. Liggett & Myers 1,807,000 1,096,000 
11. Ford Motor 1,768,000 ? 083,000 
l General Mill 1,542,000 1,347,000 
l Miles Lal 1,457,000 1,290,000 
14. Nat Be 1,275,000 888 000 
l Pet lent 1,269,000 1,352,000 
| Wr y 1,241,000 1,017,000 
1 Campbell Souy 1,166,000 1,295,000 
8. Rad Cory 1,154,000 587,000 
Lad tl 1,000,000 1,046,000 


16 Million-dollar Agencies 


Led by Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
Lord & Thomas and J. Walter Thomp- 
son (which also ranked 1, 2, 3 in 
1936), 16 advertising agencies spent 
more than $1,000,000 each for time 
on the National, Columbia and Mutual 
networks in 1937: 


1. Blackett-Sample-Hummert . $7,527,000 
» Lord & Thomas 5,283,000 
§. J. Walter Thompson 5,115,000 
1. Benton & Bowles 3,627,000 
5. Young & Rubicam 3,584,000 
6. Ruthrauff & Ryan 3,369,000 
7. Compton Advertising, Inc. 3,030,000 
8. N. W. Ayer & Son : 801,000 
9. Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 2,040,000 
10. Newell-Emmett .......... 000. .951,000 


11. Stack-Goble ie sity 
12. Lennen & Mitchell - 1,474,000 
13. Wade Advertising Co ae 1,457,000 
14. Neisser-Meyerhoft 1,233,000 
15. F. Wallis Armstrong 1,129,000 
16. William Esty & Co. eng 1,033,000 

Although detailed figures are not 
available for spot and regional broad- 
casting, H. W. Kastor & Sons, with 19 
campaigns, led among agencies using 
World Broadcasting System facilities 
last year. Blackett-Sample-Hummert 
was second, with 13 World-transcribed 
programs; Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn third, with 7. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan also went in heav- 
ily for spot broadcasts, but not through 
WBS. 

In addition to being first among 
all agencies in radio advertising, in- 
cluding spot broadcasts, last year, with 
a total time expenditure of $10,361,- 
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i46, Blackett-Sample-Hummert  con- 
tinued first on NBC networks, with 
$5,086,667, and ranked third on both 
CBS and Mutual networks. Its leader- 
ship was won largely through business 
placed for Procter & Gamble, Sterling 
Products, American Home Products 
and General Mills. 

Lord & Thomas ranked third on 
NBC, sixth on CBS, 41st on MBS. 
Its network business came primarily 
from American Tobacco, Pepsodent, 
RCA and Lady Esther. 

Thompson was second on NBC, 
12th on CBS, 13th on MBS—its prin- 
cipal network accounts having been 
Standard Brands, Lever Bros. and Na- 
tional Dairy. 

Benton & Bowles was seventh on 
NBC, second on CBS, and did not use 
MBS facilities. Its business came pri- 
marily from General Foods and 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 

Sharing General Foods’ and Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet advertising, Young & 
Rubicam ranked fifth on NBC, ninth 
on CBS, 15th on MBS. 

Due primarily to expansion of its 
share of the Lever Bros. business and 
to the Chrysler Corp. institutional 
show, Ruthrauff & Ryan moved into 
first place among CBS agencies last 
year, with $3,243,443. R. & R. ranked 


ae 


third on MBS but was not listed on 
NBC. 

Fourth on NBC, Compton Advertis- 
ing, Inc., was 39th on CBS and not 
listed on MBS. Its business came pri- 
marily from Procter & Gamble and 
from Pall Mall cigarettes. 

N. W. Ayer & Son was fourth on 
CBS, 11th on NBC, 28th on MBS. 
Its principal “‘air’’ accounts are Ford 
Motor, Kellogg, Atlantic Refining. 

BBDO was ninth on NBC and 
MBS, 10th on CBS. 

Newell-Emmett, fifth on CBS, was 
32nd on NBC, not listed on MBS. Its 
leading account is Chesterfield ciga- 
rettes. 

Among the other ‘million-dollar 
network agencies,” Stack-Goble’s busi- 
ness came largely from Grove’s Bromo- 
Quinine, Lennen & Mitchell’s from 
Tide Water Oil, Lehn & Fink, and Old 
Gold cigarettes; Wade’s from Alka- 
Seltzer; Neisser - Meyerhoff's from 
Wrigley; Armstrong’s from Campbell 
Soup, and Esty’s from Camel cigarettes. 

Campbell-Ewald, not in the ‘'$1,- 
000,000 class’’ on networks, ranked 
high in spot broadcasting, chiefly for 
Chevrolet, which employed several 
hundred stations. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co. was first; 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance 
second among agencies on Mutual 
Broadcasting System. Their respective 
time expenditures were $224,611 and 
$224,229. Gordon Baking and Hecker 
Products were the largest MBS adver- 
tisers. 


FireTender Trailer: George Tuck, South Bend distributor of FireTender automatic 
coal burner, product of Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, reports that every 


time he halts his trailer spectators gather. 


They may sit on the deeply upholstered 


couch and watch an arrangement of light bulbs that go on and off, duplicating the 

action of the stoker. Around the walls is a frieze of FireTender installation photo- 

graphs and testimonial letters. The trailer is used in training dealers’ salesmen in 

operating and explaining the stoker, as well as in demonstrations for consumers. 
It was built by Royal Coach Co., Sturgis, Mich. 
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What you know 
that your salesman doesn’t know, 
will hurt you 


The JAM HANDY Organization 
(5 Aet uj to hela gou pix this 


Slidefilms - Talking Pictures - Sales Conventions - Playlets 


New York, 230 Park Avenue, MUrray Hill 9-5290 Detroit, 2900 East Grand Boulevard, MAdison 2450 
Chicago, 35 East Wacker Drive, STAte 6758 Hollywood, 7046 Hollywood Boulevard, HEmpstead 5809 
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How you can build 
good will and sales volume 
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Read by practically everyone every day of the week, the 
newspaper is the greatest influence in developing public 
opinion today. Thus it offers the greatest possibilities 
for building good will and sales through advertising. 


NE of the phenomena of modern 
life is the dependence of the 
American people upon the newspaper. 
It alone tells quickly—fully—with 
pictures—the news about everything 
as it happens. For the great mass 
of people the newspaper is the pri- 
mary source of the information for 
which they hunger—and for many, 
it is the sole source. 

Through the newspaper, people 
in all walks of life get not only the 
facts but interpretation. The news- 
paper tells not only what and when 
and where, but why—and the impli- 
cations. 

More than any other agency or 
medium, the newspaper instills ideas. 
Ideas about politics and cooking, 
business and fashion—all the fast 
crowding developments of modern 
life. 

And buying ideas are no exception. 
Consider the disappointment of the 
average housewife if she were unable 
to find in her newspaper the daily 
offerings of the department stores 
and shops in her city. She is accus- 
tomed by habit and preference to 
reading such buying news—and to 


act on it. Thus the newspaper adver- 
tiser has an audience, ready made and 
of audited dimensions—one that is 
eager for news about merchandise. 


In CHICAGO the newspaper 
which enjoys the greatest interest 
and following is the Chicago Tribune. 
Day after day the men and women of 
this great market turn to the Tribune 
for its comprehensive news reports, 
its editorial comment, features and 
service departments. Its vibrant per- 
sonality and aggressive news report- 
ing provoke lively interest. An advo- 
cate of political and moral progress, 
the Tribune exerts an influence of 
national character. It is closely read 
and followed throughout the world. 
With interests deeply rooted in the 
great Chicago territory, it has a com- 
munity position unrivaled by any 
other newspaper—or any other 
medium available to advertisers. 

In Chicago and suburbs alone over 
670,000 families read the Tribune. To 
this majority audience Chicago re- 
tailers sell hundreds of millions of 
dollars of merchandise annually. 
Readers of the Tribune are their larg- 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


est and most responsive market—the 
backbone of their trade. On the basis 
of results, they spend the greater part 
of their advertising budgets for space 
in the Tribune. 

Through the Tribune you can pre- 
sent your story or product to greatest 
advantage. Without expensive pre- 
liminaries or loss of reader interest, 
you can get down to detailed discus- 
sions of your policies. You can dia- 
gram and picture, in black and white 
and color, the features of your prod- 
uct. You can start and stop adver- 
tising to suit your needs. 


No OTHER advertising 
medium is so demonstrably basic to 
every job of selling Chicago as is the 
Tribune. None offers the facilities 
which enable the advertiser to take 
maximum advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for volume sales. 

Regardless of the product you sell, 
to whom it sells, for what it sells, the 
Tribune is the logical medium around 
which to build your advertising pro- 
gram for Chicago. Rates per 100,000 
circulation are among the lowest 
in the advertising business. 


Total Daily circulation over 825,000 * Total Sunday circulation over 1,000,000 
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Merchandising food and drink is almost food and drink to W. W. Wachtel. He just lives 
merchandising. As president of Calvert Distillers (since January 12) he makes it vital in 
that company’s operations ... did so for the 18 months he was sales and advertising 
vice-president of the company. Before that he spent 26 years with Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
In these 26 years . .. the last six as vice-president of sales and advertising . . . he polished 
Loose-Wiles package merchandising to a high brilliance. 


Then in 1936 started Wachtel’s Calvert era. What had worked well for food should work 
well for drink. It has. This national authority on selling packaged merchandise began sur- 
rounding himself with men who know the arts of moving packaged foods. Tested “biscuit” 
merchandising was put to work for whisky. “Good ol’ Charley” selling was out. Result: 
Calvert is satistied; Wachtel is president. 


And W. W. Wachtel is only 46! He’s at the top early because he has ideas—began putting 
them to work when he started selling (in short pants) in his home town, Milwaukee: then in 
Terre Haute, then Kansas City—and because he’s a tireless, inspiring leader. Wachtel is 
a man of contrasts: Suave when quiet, a trip-hammer in action. On the links he’s a stickler 
for form ... even if he slices. At bridge he’s good; played with Sidney Lenz . . . once. 


“Ensemble” selling is Carl M. Snyder's forte. He did it first 
by “packaging” kitchens, then whole homes. Now at 43 he’s 
manager of General Electric appliance sales. 


He studied architecture at Syracuse—taking time for track, 
dramatics, college newspaper work—but went to war, 
becoming a captain in the 54th Infantry overseas before 
getting a chance to practice architecture. Returning, he 
went into his profession; built houses; then turned to selling 
... frankly to make money.” With Walker Dishwasher Co. 
he learned that “ensemble” selling is right for household 
electric appliances—selling people complete kitchens .. . 
not just dishwashers, refrigerators and so on. So he was 
glad later, as Walker sales head, to help sell that company 
into gigantic General Electric which has more resources 
for ensemble selling: to direct GE’s 1936 and 1937 Home 
Bureau and its 1938 “Electric Standard of Living” campaign. 


Today, as manager of GE appliance sales, Carl Snyder 
thinks the day of high-pressure, door-to-door, dollar-down 
forcing of refrigerators, washers and the like may be pass- 
ing. The men to move this GE merchandise are local dealers 
—and plenty of them—who know their customers. 


This friendly, art-trained Snyder would be a dreamer—if 
his stocky frame weren't so full of energy and his wide- 
browed head so full of right-now ideas. These drive him 
hard. He likes whooping games with his ten-year-old son’s 
gang; golfs some; but gets most relaxation out of drawing 
with charcoal, collecting—and making—etchings, listening 
to good music played by Mrs. Snyder at home. 


C.. 


In Washington is a department of labor, a department of 
commerce, etc. There should be a department of the 
consumer. So say the year-old Consumers’ National Federa- 
tion and the soft-voiced lady who heads it, Helen Hall. 
Her forte: Organizing groups and putting them to work. 
She’s spent 20 years at it, travelling as a social worker 
all over the globe: Overseas with the Red Cross during the 
War, later to the Philippines to supervise recreational ac- 
tivities of enlisted men, back home to direct the University 
of Pennsylvania settlement, and now, since 1933 when she 
succeeded the celebrated Lillian D. Wald, as head of New 
York's famous East Side Henry Street settlement. 


No attacker of advertised goods, Consumers’ National Fed- 
eration was organized rather to link the hundred-odd con- 
sumer groups that have sprung up; to be a clearing-house 
for the trials and tribulations of the consumer (Not Mrs. 
Consumer, says CNF. “Consumer” takes in a lot more 
people than housewives); to educate people with a monthly 
publication and innumerable fly sheets on commodities; 
and to get action. Big act to date is the plan Helen Hall and 
CNF have proposed to Congress to coordinate government 
agencies now serving the consumer—Consumer Advisory 
Counsel of A.A.A., Consumer Advisory Board, etc.—into 
one department with a Cabinet secretary. 


Wife of Survey Graphic’s Editor Paul Kellogg, Helen Hall 
is an idealist with her feet on the ground. Her militant 
fighting spirit gets things done. She has collaborated on 
two books, “Some Folks Want Work” and “Case Studies in 
Unemployment,” and has written numerous articles. In 
off hours she “sculpts.” Above you see her with a group 
of CNF leaders in New York headquarters. 


They say Dean Babbitt, sales manager during the depression—now president—of Sonotone Corp., has lifted that once 
struggling outfit so high by sales sense that “he has built a good house out of a mud puddle” (story on page 49). But it 
took more than just sales sense. This husky son of a crusading minister is a crusader himself... by nature. 


He began crusading early. As a young buck right out of military school—before he learned to control a flash temper— 
he said and did the go-to-hell things every man wants to do to bumptious bosses. Long ago he put his quick force to 
better use. He quit shingling a house when he was broke in Louisville to be a salesman. first of tin plate, then books, 
jewelry, furniture. He went with Shaw-Walker and Globe-Wernicke; finally joined the Safe Cabinet Co. as manager of 
the poorest district—Dallas, Tex.—astonishing everybody with big orders secured “because I hardly knew what safe 
cabinets were for so I found new uses.” As Safe Cabinet's general sales manager he crusaded for a better system of 
company control—and got it. His “best sale” was putting Safe Cabinet into the Remington-Rand merger. He went 
along with it for a few years as sales head. 


But this kind of a Babbitt is best when he’s head of his own business. In 1929 he formed Jackson, Babbitt, Inc., New 
York sales counsel. Right in the trough of the depression he took sales control of Sonotone and now, at 50, heads it with 
a bright blue eye, a fast-talking bass voice and a strong belief that a salesman who can get maximum coordination out 
of his men makes the best president of any business. Babbitt is dominant, not domineering; likes people, poker, fishing. 
horses ... especially “Champ.” a five-gaiter that he rides for health, not swank. He inherited a belief in faith, like 
this: “If you know you are right and fight hard enough for a thing, somehow something will always help you win.” 


@ In 1937, advertisers placed 31/2 times as many advertising 


pages in Business Week as in 1933 — according to the Printers’ x 


Ink 5-year report of magazine lineage. An increase of 249%, % 
eh 

it places Business Week 7th among all national weekly, 2 
° ° — x 

monthly and women’s magazines in total advertising pages. Bs 


Every year* more and more advertisers recognize the impor- 


tance of selling to executives and discover for themselves that... 


BUSINESS WEEK REACHES MORE EXECUTIVES PER 
ADVERTISING DOLLAR THAN ANY OTHER MAGAZINE 


* Business Week’s volume continues to gain with 
=" an increase in January, 1938, over January, 1937. 
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How Do You Spell Pittsburgh? 


— 


F Pittsburgh, to you, always is spelled 
with the final h, chances are you are over- 
looking some profitable markets. 


There is Pittsburg, (no h) California, for 
example, a town ot 10,000; an ocean port, 
with lumber, steel and rubber mills 

There’s Pittsburg, Kans., with nearly 
20,000; a railroad and agricultural center, 
serving a rich, diversified trade territory. 


And Pittsburg, Texas, Illinois, Oklahoma, 
Kentucky . . . eleven no h Pittsburgs in 
all, and only one Pittsburgh. 

These eleven little Pittsburgs make a 
market for you typical of that great slice of 
American business found in small towns. 
Little towns pulsing with the energy of 
enterprising men. Men who control fac- 
tories, banks, utilities, stores, and ranches. 

Men who buy cement and check papers; 
trucks and typewriters, shoes and steam 
shovels, insurance policies and iron pipe. 


Proper cultivation of these influential men 
in off-the-path markets may bring you that 
last ten or fifteen per cent of sales that 
make the difference between a profit or a 
loss at the year’s end. 


You can reach and sell these big business 
buyers through Nation’s Business. They 
read it with interest and follow it loyally. 
It, alone, of all magazines in the business 
field reaches enough of the right men every- 
where to create up-swinging curves on your 
sales charts. 


In towns of 25,000 and over, Nation’s 
Business has 145,999 subscribers. In towns 
under 25,000 it has 146,429 subscribers— 
enough in each group to total the circula- 
tion of the next largest business magazine! 


To get a close-up view of this market 
ask a Nation’s Business representative to 
show you his list of big manufacturing 
establishments in small towns. 


NATION'S BUSINESS Washington 


TOTAL NET PAID, A. B. C.—297,317 


The net paid includes 34,02] subscriptions to members of the United States Chamber of Commerce. ! 


Nation's Business has more’ than 1,300,000 readers 


[48] 
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“Country quiet,” lower costs, and better concentration of production and sales activities are what Sonotone Corp. has been 
getting in this combined factory and head-office building in Elmsford, N. Y., 30 miles from New York City. It made its 
move into this bucolic setting a litthe more than a year ago—and likes it. 


Sonotone Moves to the Country; 
Improves Production and Sales 


More peace, fewer distractions, less cost, help hearing-aid 


maker put more black on profit sheet; 500 men learn to sell 


“happiness” to big market of deafened people. 


ONOTONE Corporation, maker 
of hearing aids, has gone to 
the country—plant, main offices 
and sales control—and finds it 

good. The corporation has moved 
from the crowded, hurly-burly heart 
of New York to the quiet and peace 
of Elmsford, N. Y., 30 miles away— 
reducing costs, increasing sales, win- 
ning new contentment and efficiency 
for nearly everybody at headquarters. 
And the direction of 105 American 
sales offices (some more abroad) and 
about 500 direct salesmen hasn't suf- 
fered one bit. The organization 
grows steadily; its business volume 
has reached approximately $3,000,000 
a year. 

Sonotone’s move “to the country” 
early in 1937 helped it write some- 
thing over on the profit side of its 
ledger, both financially and humanly. 

It had outgrown its pants in a mid- 
town New York building. Spreading 
its manufacturing and office space 
from floor to floor, it had reached a 
bedevilling point of inefficiency. Rents 
were high. 

President Dean Babbitt, sales spark- 
plug of the company, thought some 
small town would help. He cruised 
around the less nickel-plated suburbs 
of New York for weeks; finally 
spotted a five-year-old, one-story, big- 
area plant in Elmsford which had 
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fallen into the U. S. Government's 
hands through shaky financing; picked 
it up for half its original cost. It had 
no railroad trackage, but he didn’t 
need that. His manufacturing is light 
and deliveries are by parcel post. The 
plant was refurnished for Sonotone re- 
search laboratory, production line, 
shipping room, vast files, and clerical 
space, cafeteria, and a handsome row 
of deep-carpeted front offices. 

For three months before the move, 
the New York organization was care- 
fully combed to find out which em- 
ployes wanted to move to Elmsford 
and which ones, because of family 
affairs, could not go. About 60% of 
the staff was ready to move. The com- 
pany helped them find homes in and 
around Elmsford. The other 40% was 
recruited near the plant and was on 
the job three months before the move, 
so that when the quick shift finally 
was made, there wasn’t much con- 
fusion as such things go. 


BY 
E. W. 
DAVIDSON 


So for nearly a year Sonotone’s pro- 
duction and office people have been 
working with better light, more space, 
less factory confusion, shorter and 
easier travel to and from work. And 
most of them are far happier in their 
new homes. The base pay for under- 
lings who live nearby means more 
than it did in a Bronx or Brooklyn 
flat an hour away from the job by 
jammed subway. 

Many employes comment that they 
are enjoying better health since 
moving to the country—and the visitor 
to the plant doesn’t wonder at that. 
During the warm months he sees 
employes spending the lunch hour 
playing baseball, tossing horseshoes or 
going for a walk down the shady 
bends of the Saw Mill River Road. 
And he doesn’t wonder either at 
President Babbitt’s remark that the 
morale and spirit of the organization 
is unusually good. Under the excep- 
tionally pleasant working conditions, 
free of outside distractions, the 
“family spirit’ grows naturally and 
spontaneously without executive coax- 
ing. 

Sonotone Corp. is saving enough on 
rent to pay for its new plant in three 
and a half years. 

And how about handling a national 
selling organization from an out-of- 
the-way place such as Elmsford? 

Sales President Babbitt says this: 
“A few years ago I would have said 
‘impossible.’ But not now. There's 
lots of quiet out here. Everybody can 
concentrate. Nobody from outside 
calls on us unless he has real business. 
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The ‘outside contacts’ I once thought 
were essential just don't seem so essen- 
tial any more. 

“We have a teletype system that 
keeps us in touch with every office all 
the time. When we have a sales meet- 
ing, nothing interferes. At such 
gatherings we can stay here on the job 
as long as is necessary, and we're right 
in the factory. It’s great.” 

Somehow moving to the country 
seems just the thing for an outfit like 
Sonotone. Its main business is inten- 
sive national selling; but it sells peace 
and happiness, not just hearing aids 
for the deafened at $80 to $195 per 


prospects, as the stem-winding sales 
head, President Babbitt, so often 
proves by asking any stranger on the 
street. 

The company believes—on a basis 
of statistical studies—that there are 
about 15,000,000 people in this 
country who are hard of hearing and 
at least 5,000,000 who are in imme- 
diate need of one or another of the 
various sleek little Sonotone audicles 
designed to meet any degree of hear- 
ing impairment. This, of course, does 
not include the approximate 60,000 
unfortunate ‘‘stone-deaf’’ born without 
auditory organs. 


Sonotone salesmen—professional fellows who sell new happiness to hard-of-hearing 
people without using high-pressure—take testing apparatus right into homes to “fit” 
each prospect correctly, 


unit. Every Sonotone salesman who 
makes good-——turnover among them is 
low——feels that way about it. 

This wouldn’t sound syrupy to any- 
one who learns how they work. They 
aren't high-pressure salesmen. High- 
pressure doesn’t go in this business. 
They aren't “‘salesmen”’ at all. They're 
“consultants” because hard-of-hearing 
people are sensitive about their impair- 
ment, tired of big, heavy “‘ear tele- 
phones,” wary of quackery. Their 
sales resistance is a lot higher than 
that of anybody who answers the ring 
of a door-to-door canvasser. 

Sonotone men can’t go up and 
down streets punching doorbells. They 
have to spot their prospects carefully 
before their first call. Two-thirds of 
their names come from other people. 
The other third flows out of the 300,- 
000 list accumulated at headquarters 
from two years of magazine and radio 
advertising (at $60,000 a year), from 
local newspaper ads paid for by the 
company with $3 per unit sold in each 
territory, from queries drawn by the 
company’s bi-monthly magazine, 
“Better Living,’ mailed to the entire 
list. 

Their market is huge. Nearly every- 
body they meet knows three or four 
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So these Sonotone “‘consultants’’- 
with so big a field awaiting them and 
only 1 per cent of it sold—know their 
prospects before they call; usually pre- 
cede that call with a friendly, profes- 
sional letter, maybe signed by the 
company’s research head, intended to 
establish in advance that they are 
coming to offer a personal service 
expertly. They offer nothing for sale 
at first. Instead, with a device known 
as an audioscope, they test audio 
facility with different instrument 
adjustments until finally the prospect 
is hearing, with a correctly fitted Sono- 
tone, welcome sounds previously 
blotted out of life. 

By reaching that point, the Sono- 
tone man has brought his prospect 
new joy of living. When he hears an 
elderly gardener exclaim: “Katydids! 
I can even hear the katydid again!” 
and a tearful woman say to her Tittle 
girl: “Call me ‘mother’ once more 
darling; I never heard it before’’ then 
that fellow gets a thrill out of his job 
that no Fuller brush man ever got. 

That's one reason why carefully 
selected Sonotone men, seeing a rich 
field all about them, are willing to 
work on straight commission. And 
it’s one reason why they and their dis- 


trict managers were willing (in 1933 
when expanding Sonotone went over 
to direct selling) to buy their own 
stock and sales equipment with half 
cash and the balance on 90-day renew- 
able notes. 

It was a good thing they felt that 
way. Sonotone, at the time, didn’t 
possess $1,000,000 for this necessary 
inventory. It couldn’t even finance the 
half which was covered by the sales- 
men’s and district manager's notes. 
For it was only a little company; had 
produced barely 4,000 units the 
previous year, selling them after a 
fashion through optical and surgical 
supply houses with a few specialty 
salesmen from headquarters. It was 
down to hard pan. 

So Dean Babbitt, pretty new in the 
business then, but a sales chief of ex- 
perience and full of the idea that he 
had a bear by the tail, went to a bank. 
His picture of the untouched market, 
his story about the improved product, 
and a manner put it over. The bank 
stood under—and is glad now that it 
did. 

Babbitt’s sales ideas worked. His 
growing field force found their pros- 
pects. His advertising helped and so 
did many a good publicity idea, until 
his list of hot prospects got so large 
he has temporarily stopped magazine 
advertising until his men get at least 
partly caught up. 


Wins Doctors’ Cooperation 


He stresses the importance of a 
hearing test of children in schools, 
holding that this is fully as important 
as sight tests. New York, Minnesota 
and California now require it by law. 
He urges insurance companies to do it 
too, because bad hearing makes bad 
risks. He is doing a good deal toward 
winning the interest and cooperation 
of the medical profession in the matter 
of prescribing hearing aids on an 
ethical and scientific basis. 

The company, forever improving its 
product, has developed a tiny re- 
placable carbon chamber to renew the 
full efficiency of some of its hearing 
aids periodically for a trifling sum. 
Thus it is building up, from a Babbitt 
sales idea, not so much a sort of ‘‘razor 
blade” auxiliary business as one more 
service to customers that answers con- 
tinuous satisfaction and further im- 
proves the company’s public relations. 

The net results of its changes in 
manufacturing and selling up to now 
are that Sonotone Corp. made more 
than 25,000 units last year, grossing 
about $3,000,000, and feels that it is 
just scratching the surface in this vast 
business of selling peace, happiness 
and better living . . . from its ‘place 
in the country.” 
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How many women believe in it? How many chil- 
dren do they consider an ideal family? How soon 


do they think a young couple should have their 
first child? 


To find out what the women of America do think 
about these’ and other human problems, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal is conducting nation-wide surveys. North, 
South, East, and West, personal investigators are now 
at work. Each month women are questioned on a new, 
a different, a timely topic—the results presented in the 
pages of the Journal. 

Kach month, 3,000,000 and more women are seeing 
and reading these soundly documented, accurate find- 
ings in the Journal. Are giving their answer to the vigor- 
ous modern journalism the Journal is practicing. 

What is their answer? 

Today, the Journal’s circulation is larger than at any 
time in its history. 


Do Babies Compete with Your 
Product for Consumer Dollars? 


Will women willingly lower their 
families’ standard of living to have 
more children? Is their attitude 
towards birth control an emotional 
or a dollars-and-cents one? 

Read the March issue of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, out this 
week, for the answers. 

The facts about **What the 
Women of America Think’? —which 
are appearing every month in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal—are impor- 
tant to every man and woman in 
advertising. These articles are, for 
the first time, building basic data 
concerning one of the greatest 
markets in America—women., 


Ladies’ Home JOURNAL 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Five Salesmen in Search 


of an 


RELATIVELY small manufacturer, who 

had been doing little advertising during 

the last several years, decided upon a 

trade paper campaign for 1938. The 
money was appropriated. Then came the prob- 
lem of deciding upon media. 

This manufacturer reasoned that if his cam- 
paign was intelligently executed, it should and 
would prove to be a valuable aid to his sales force. 
He therefore decided upon a somewhat unusual 
procedure. He invited representatives of the five 
best trade papers in his field to make pres- 
entations before all of the company officers and 
all of the salesmen. Each was scheduled for a 
different day. After the group had heard all 
five stories, it was to vote on the two magazines 
which were to get contracts for space. 

Here, I think you will agree, was a most un- 
usual sales opportunity. Each paper concerned 
assigned a capable man to make the presentation. 

Let's see what happened. Knowing that his 
competitors were all on the job, each one of these 
salesmen came to his task excessively com petition- 
conscious. Each was bent on making his paper 
one of the two survivors. Rates were on a fair 
par, so there was little question of price involved. 

Salesmen A, B, C and D arrived, portfolios 
bulging, and, one after another, each started off 
by tearing into his competition. Paper A had 
more subscribers than Paper B. Paper C had 
more key-men than Papers A and B put together. 
Paper D trotted out its own superlatives, dis- 
paraged Papers A, B, and C. Competition, like 
a San Francisco fog, saturated everything. 
(“We.” “Us.” “Mine.” “Ours.” “Best!’’) 

Then came Salesman E. When he arrived the 
president of the corporation warned him that he 
had a hard row to hoe, because his four com- 
petitors had left scarcely a shred of his shirt. Mr. 
E, being astute, didn’t need any stronger cue than 
that. His good sound selling sense told him that 
his predecessors had somehow muffed the ball. 

When Mr. E faced his audience that morning, 
he started off by saying something like this: “Now 
let's see what we're here for. We're here to see 
if we can be of some service to each other. You 
men have a selling problem, and it’s quite pos- 
sible our magazine is in a position to help you 
create, obtain, and hold more business.” 

A little electric current of interest ran through 
the audience. 

Mr. E then launched into an informal discus- 
sion of where orders originate in that manufac- 
turer's industry . . . what lines of executive re- 
sponsibility have a a bearing on purchasing . 
what types of approach are needed to reach these 


Order 


men .. . what specific kinds of resistance must 
be met... . The audience lapped up every word. 
Here was a man who was talking their own lan- 
guage 

Finally Mr. E paused and asked if anyone had 
any questions to ask. (Up to this point, bear in 
mind, Mr. E had nothing whatever to say about 
his magazine, its advertising rates, its st anding in 
the field, its competition. ) 


BY 
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Questions? Yes, indeed. 
on all sides. 


They began to crack 
Many of them pursued the line of 
discussion in Mr. E’s introduction—questions re- 
lating to the general problems of reaching the 


field the men were trying to sell. Then one sales- 
man blurted out, “Well, what about your maga- 
zine? How many of our prospects does it reach? 
What are your rates?” 

Now they were begging for it! Mr. E answered 
tersely, genially. More questions. Do you see 
how skilfully this salesman led his prospects 
around to the place where they were doing his 
selling for him—selling themselves? 

Another question. “But, Mr. E, you haven’t 
said anything about your competition. . . .?” 

Mr. E: “No—I haven't said anything about 
competition. I very much prefer to help you, if 
I can, to define your own problem, and then to 
sell my paper strictly on its own merits, its own 
potential value to you as a sales ally.” 

A laugh rippled around—a laugh of apprecia- 
tion, as though Mr. E had played some success- 
ful joke on his competitors. 

The conclusion to this story is that Mr. E got 
the order. He got it because he alone, out of all 
five, had the sense to talk constructively to his 
prospects in terms of their own interests, and not 
get into a cat and dog fight. He came out of that 
meeting with the earned respect of every man who 
had heard his presentation. 

The second paper? Oh, yes. The group asked 
—and accepted—Mr. E’s opinion on which of the 
other magazines should be selected. 

I pass this story on to you because it shows so 
clearly why some salesmen get to be star producers 
and others plug along forever submerged among 
the also-rans. 
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to this Billion 


Within the primary and secondary coverage areas of 
Station WTIC lies a market with a consistent, year-in 
and year-out record for retail sales of well over a 
billion dollars. It represents some 4,000,000 people 
living in Connecticut, Western Massachusetts, Eastern 
New York, Vermont and New Hampshire. They are 
people with a hard-to-duplicate record for the stability 
of their spendable income. This spendable income 
rates 15% above the national average according to 
Government figures. It is used to account for 23% 
more retail sales and 50% more food sales per capita 


than the country at large. 


WTIC 


The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation 


Paul W. Morency, General Manager 


Representatives: Weed & Company 
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@ New York 


Dollar Market 


Here’s a market no advertiser can afford to overlook 
if he wants to keep his sales at the best possible level. 
It is a market any advertiser can develop with more 
profit with the help of Station WTIC. Ross Federal’s 
conscientious check of this market shows that 60.72% 
of the families in the Hartford area listen to WTIC 
at a given time compared to 24.37% for the next most 
popular station. This 149% greater coverage through 
Station WTIC can assure a clear—and_ profitable— road 
for your product into this billion dollar market. 


Write today for our new 32-page brochure giving full 
details on the Ross Federal Survey and facts about the 
WTIC billion dollar market. 


50,000 WATTS 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Member N.B.C. Red Network and Yankee Network 


James F. Clancy, Business Manager 


Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
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Automotive, Oil and Miscellaneous 


Ads Are Rated by 5,000 Consumers 


inal installment of nation-wide advertising impression sur- 
vey reveals intensified interest in automobile and gasoline 
advertising, with the impressions 89% favorable for cars, 


and 81% for gasoline. 


What Advertisements Do Consumers 
Like, Dislike, Notice? 


A Summary of the Mentions of Automobile, Tire. 
Petroleum Product and Miscellaneous Product 
Advertisements Made by 5,000 Typical Consumers 


Automobile and Tires 


PRODUCT OR COMPANY Favorable Unfavorable Total Ratio Favorable to 
Mentions Mentions Mentions Total Mentions 

Buick 55 2 57 96 
Cadillac 5 5 100 
Champion Spark Plug b 2 8 75 
Chevrolet 134 15 149 90 
Chrysler 68 10 78 87 
Cord 2 1 3 67 
De Soto 11 in 100 
Dodge 39 15 54 72 
Firestone Tire 12 1 13 93 
Fisher Body 14 14 100 
Fisk Tire 6 1 7 86 
Ford 409 25 434 92 
General Motors 108 2 110 98 
General Tire 5 1 6 83 
Goodrich Tire 26 8 34 76 
Goodyear Tire 35 5 40 88 
Hudson 15 4 19 79 
International Truck 3 3 100 
La Salle 7 | 7 100 
Lincoln 22 1 23 95 
Mack Truck 3 3 100 
Nash 10 5 15 67 
Oldsmobile 17 1 18 94 
Owens Safety Glass 3 | | 3 100 
Packard 173 25 198 87 
Plymouth 54 19 73 74 
Pontiac 21 2 23 91 
Studebaker 39 1 40 98 
Willys 6 2 8 75 

TOTAL 1,525 179 1,704 89 


Petroleum Products 


Amoco American Oil 8 8 100 
Atlantic Gas 23 2 25 92 
Cities Service 3 2 5 60 
Conoco Series 3 1 4 75 
Esso & Essolene. . 52 3 55 95 
Ethyl Gas. . 29 1 30 97 
Gilmore 3 3 100 
Gulf Gas 24 4 28 86 
Iso-Vis Oil 1 1 2 50 
Johnson Auto Wax ; 13 1 14 93 
Mobiloil & Mobilgas , 25 9 34 74 


(Continued on page 56) 
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EST-REMEMBERED ads last 
year in the automotive, gaso- 
line and miscellaneous classi- 
fications were those of Ford, 

Shell and Metropolitan Life. This 
highlight comes from the survey made 
in June, 1937, for SM by the Market 
Research Corporation of America, 
whose investigators went into 5,000 
homes and asked men and women the 
two questions, “What recent adver- 
tisements have impressed you favor- 
ably?” and “What recent advertise- 
ments have impressed you unfavor- 
thly?” 

About 80% of the respondents were 
women and 20% were men. The 
calls were apportioned so as to pro- 
vide a cross-section as to geographic 
areas, city population groups and in- 
come levels. The investigators, work- 
ing under the direction of Percival 
White and Pauline Arnold, asked 
merely the two simple questions, and 
respondents had the whole wide world 
of advertised products to choose from. 

The mentions of automobiles and 
tires totaled 1,704, which puts the 
group in fourth place in number of 
mentions (foods and food beverages, 
2,622; drugs and toilet goods, 2,170; 
and tobacco products, 1,905). 


Almost All Auto Ads Liked 


Consumers found relatively little 
dissatisfaction with automotive ads. 
The ratio of favorable to total men- 
tions was 89, as against 64 for all 
industries, 18 for alcoholic beverages 
39 for tobaccos, 32 for drugs and 
toilet goods, and 60 for soaps and 
cleansers. So popular were automo- 
bile advertisements as a whole that 9% 
of the mentions were general. Con- 
sumers had been favorably impressed 
by recent ads, but apparently did not 
remember the name of the maker. 
A similar study was made in 1935, at 
which time the automotive and tire 
industries had an index number of 52 
(total mentions to total expenditure 
in one industry as compared with in- 
dustry as a whole). During the two- 
year period the index number jumped 
from 52 to 79. 

Ford, who received the largest num- 
ber of mentions (see table) was men- 
tioned by 12 respondents out of every 
1,000 in 1935, and by 88 out of every 
1,000 in 1937. A similar comparison 
for General Motors (all cars) is 21 
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Sound Apples im the Barrel 


Recent surveys, reports, and market studies have 
revealed a disturbing consumer attitude toward 
advertising. In some cases there is aversion 
to the product advertised. In other instances 
there is objection to the advertising itself rather 
than to the product. Asa result, there has been 
considerable discussion regarding methods of 
¢! ‘‘re-selling’’ consumers, particularly women, on 
i the economic value of advertising. 

Years ago, by establishing a policy of selected 
advertising, The National Geographic Magazine 
anticipated this present situation. This policy 
insists upon sincere and believableadvertising of 
products acceptable to all of the members of the 
National Geographic families. 

Occasionally this requirement has been referred 
to as “‘old-fashioned’’ and not quite in the 
modern tempo. It is our belief that most per- 
sons are old-fashioned when the welfare of 
their own families is affected. 

If your advertising belongs in The National 
Geographic Magazine, it will be in the com- 
pany of other advertising which belongs there. 
It will be productive because it will be read and 
believed by The First Million Families in America. 


The First Million Stays Sold 
THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
ets WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NET PAID CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 1,000,000 
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What Advertisements Do Consumers 
Like, Dislike, Notice? 


A Summary of the Mentions of Automobile, Tire, 
Petroleum Product and Miscellaneous Product 
Advertisements Made by 5,000 Typical Consumers 


Continued from page 54) 


Petroleum Products Continued 
PRODUCT OR COMPANY Favorable Unfavorable Total Ratio Favorable to 
Mentions Mentions Mentions Total Mentions 

Pennzoil 3 2 5 60 
Phillips 66 5 5 100 
Quaker State 2 1 3 67 
Richfield Oil Co. 8 1 9 88 
Shell Gas & Golden Shell 79 23 102 77 
Sinclair 15 7 22 67 
Standard Oil 41 8 49 84 
Sun Oil Co. 15 2 17 88 
Texaco Gas 31 8 39 79 
Tydol & Veedol 4 2 6 67 
Union Oil 8 8 100 

TOTAL 425 99 524 81 

Miscellaneous 

Agfa Films 8 8 100 
A. T. & T. and Units 40 40 100 
Bulova Watches 6 1 7 86 
Canadian Pacific 5 5 100 
“Cellophane” 7 7 100 
Chesapeake & Ohio 31 31 100 
Commercial Credit Co. 3 1 4 75 
Cunard 5 5 100 
Eastman Kodaks 32 32 100 
Elgin 9 1 10 90 
Grace Lines 5 5 100 
Greyhound Bus Lines 9 9 100 
International Harvester 3 3 100 
Investor's Syndicate 3 3 100 
Matson Line 3 3 100 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 97 2 99 97 
New York Life Ins. Co. 7 7 100 
New York Telephone Co. 7 7 100 
Parker Pens 3 1 4 75 
Prudential Life Ins. Co. 4 4 100 
Pullman Co. iB 18 100 
Purina Chow 3 1 4 75 
Southern Pacific 4 4 100 
Travelers Ins. Co. W 1 100 
United Air Lines... . 3 3 100 
U. S. Steel. . 14 14 100 
World Peaceways 8 8 100 
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and 84, and for the Chrysler line of 
four cars, 7 and 43. 

More extraordinary than the jump 
in automotive interest over the two- 
year span was the extraordinary gain 
of petroleum. As against an index 
number of 15 in the 1935 study the 
1937 score was 53. Two years ago 
only 63% of the total mentions were 
favorable, but in the current study the 
figure is 81. 

Shell gasoline and oil had a com- 
fortable lead over all competitors in 
both total mentions and favorable 
mentions, although its ratio was con- 
siderably under some of the others. If 
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all of the Standard Oil mentions were 
added together the Rockefeller total 
would exceed Shell; but, as always in 
national surveys of this kind, there 
were confusing mentions about Stand- 
ard Oil. 49 people failed to identify 
the particular Standard Oil unit. 
Included by the tabulators in the 
general column of _ miscellaneous 
items were hundreds of mentions in- 
dicating interest in advertising, but a 
rather nebulous idea of what it is all 
about. While the questions called 
for specific answers, here are some of 
the general mentions: Billboards 66, 
department stores 65, magazines 52, 


newspapers 88, local stores 39, gen- 
eral stores 16, radio ads 25, testimo- 
nials 74, movie ads 20, comic strip 
ads 14, banking 9, life insurance 19, 
insurance companies 25, personal and 
domestic loan companies 13, etc. 


Reed & Barton Sell 
Silver with 50,000 
Hostess Booklets 


Reed & Barton, silversmiths of 
Taunton, Mass., have sold more than 
50,000 copies of a booklet, “How to 
Be a Successful Hostess,” for a dime 
apiece since last May. Prepared after 
conferring with editors of women’s 
magazines, the booklet is the answer 
to queries from thousands of brides 
who are puzzled by having to enter- 
tain on their own. 

Text and pictures explain how to 
set tables for luncheons, dinners, teas; 
how to care for silver; how to use 
flatware pieces correctly. Space is de- 
voted to Reed & Barton history and 
reproductions of its patterns. 

The booklet has been advertised in 
magazines and _ through jewelers. 
Names and addresses of those send- 
ing in dimes are passed on to jewelers 
by rotation. Jewelers are listed in a 
card index. Upon receiving a con- 
sumer’s name the jeweler’s card is 
placed at the rear of the cards for that 
city, bringing another card into posi- 
tion to receive the next inquiry from 
that city. Thus these leads are ex- 
clusive to each dealer, but no favor- 
itism is shown by R & B. Naturally 
the jeweler loses no time in using such 
an entering sales wedge. 

Attached to a page of the hostess 
booklet is a filing card for ‘Gift Con- 
trol.” It is to be filled out with the 
name, address, date of wedding, flat- 
ware pattern selected; letters for mon- 
ogram, and number of pieces the bride 
is starting with. Space for listing 
meat platter, gravy boat, etc., is pro- 
vided also. Friends may see which 
items the bride thas, which she needs. 

Thousands of jewelers have cheered 
mightily for these booklets and the 
business they have brought, and some 
retailers have even assumed the cost 
of advertising them in their own local- 
ities. 


Sherman & Sheppard, N. Y., national 
distributors of Fordson tractors, are start- 
ing an advertising campaign describing the 
1938 models. “At least’ 30 sectional and 
state farm papers will be used, plus a 
direct mail drive, according to President 
E. C. Sherman. N. W. Ayer & Son is the 
agency in charge. 
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Very truly yours, 
THE MEYERCORD CO. 


Les there something you've over- 
looked? The clincher? The finale? The 
important Post Script to your entire 
sales campaign? Something that may 
mean the difference between ‘‘dust 
collector on the shelf’ and “dynamo 
across the counter’’ to Your Brand? 


Point of Sale advertising with 
MEYERCORD WINDOW SIGNS 
stands ace high in the light of thorough 
investigation as to what dealers really 
want to help them sell advertised 
brands. 


MEYERCORD WINDOW SIGNS are 
permanent decalcomania “brand” or 
“service” marks that Stay There and 
Do a Selling Job three years or more. 
The kind that aren't a daily chore... 
don't get kicked around and thrown 
in the alley. Instantly applied. Clean- 
able ... washable. Finer than hand- 
painted artistry, at a small fraction of 
the cost. Only a few cents per dealer 
for a Spot Sign or a penny a day, per 
dealer, for a full store-wide Valance. 
You need such signs to usher at your 
dealers’ doors. Investigate now. 


THE MEVERCORD CO. 208 W. Washington St., Chicago DECALCOMANIA 


WINDOW SIGNS @e TRUCK LETTERING @ NAME PLATES @ DECORATIONS 
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Actimotive Exhibit: 
Co.'s display at the 


That’s the technical name for Austin-Western Road Machinery 
American Road Builders’ Association Convention in Cleveland 
recently. The miniature grader runs forward and backward and has six other motions. 
It moves around the course reproducing, with the aid of lights, the operations of re- 
moving snow, grading dirt and gravel roads, ete. Synchronized sound tells the sales 


story. One entire show takes 12 minutes. Marchand Diarama Corp. and Scientific 
Engineering Co. created it. 


A Good Advertising Job 


in a Few Markets—or Thin 


Coverage of Many? 


Brass E. Tacks now goes a-gunning for lovers of the long list 


who like to spread their advertising as thinly as possible to 


keep the dealers from squawking. 


The tenth of a number of diatribes* 


BY BRASS E. 


NE pleasant thing about this 

business of buying and sell- 

ing newspaper space is that 

there is nothing like a pattern 
involved. Los Angeles is one picture; 
Boston is another. There are little 
markets, big markets, walk-aways and 
cut-throats. The whole set-up looks 
like a French theatre price-list. 

Of course, from a selling stand- 
point, that’s swell. If it weren't so 
motley, we ‘reps’ would starve to 
death. On the other hand, this very 
crazy-quilt arrangement is our chief 
source of headaches. 

For instance, consider Beta—where 
we represent the beautiful little Bul- 
letin. We offer 30,000 circulation for 


* Other articles in this series appeared 
March 1, May 1, May 15, June 1, July 15, 
August 15, September 1, November 1, 1937, 
and January 1, 1938. 
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TACKS 


8 cents. The Bee, our chief competi- 
tor, likewise sells 30,000 for 8 cents. 
(There’s a third paper in town, the 
Banner. But, for the time being, it 
can be disregarded.) 

Beta is the third most important 
market in this state. It contains about 
450,000 people—over 100,000 fami- 
lies. The Department of Commerce 
figures and all other reliable indices 
confirm this. Obviously, 30,000 cir- 
culation will not give effective cov- 
erage in a market of 100,000 fami- 
lies. In fact, 60,000 circulation 
scarcely does. But just try to get 
across this idea to these lovers of long 
lists. 

There’s an ice cream account in 
town that has been an exclusive user 
of the Bee for years. We've been 
pleading with them in vain to try the 
Bulletin. Our premise is that while 


we believe the Bulletin their better 
buy (because of buying power), we 
don’t say they should leave the Bee. 
It's a question of two separate audi- 
ences—and both of them are darn 
good! 

Their replies have been only the 
usual stock, evasive answers—the type 
used to get rid of a solicitor without 
the annoyance of having to consider 
logically what he has said. A man 
who has gone into the subject thor- 
oughly will seldom reply with such 
generalizations. 

Here’s a typical conversation with 
Hurry-up O'Toole, their speedy-in- 
the-wrong-direction sales manager: 

“Do you agree, Mr. O'Toole, that 
every family in Beta is a prospect for 
your product?” 

“Yep.” 

“Do you agree that Beta contains 
over 100,000 families?” 

“Oh, yes, we can’t dispute that.” 

“And are our mathematics straight 
when we say that the two Beta papers 
are two separate audiences and that 
both are needed to cover the market?” 

“Oh, sure, they’re O.K.” 

“Well, then why in the world don’t 
you use both papers?” 

“We can’t afford them!” 

“But you're using the little Omega 
Outpost which gives you only 10,000 
circulation for 6 cents. And you’re 
using the Epsilon Era, which runs 
8,000 for 5 cents. If you can afford 
these, how come you can’t afford the 
Beta Bulletin which gives 30,000 for 
only 8 cents?” 


That Stonewall Defense 


“But we're in the Beta Bee.” 

“Yes, but if you can afford 6 cents 
in Omega and 5 cents in Epsilon, 
can’t you afford 16 cents in Beta, 
where the sales potential is five times 
as great?” 

“Well, it just doesn’t work that 
way—we always buy just the top 
paper. We like a long list.” 

And at that point, the merry-go- 
round breaks down. I grab my brief 
case and stride out swearing that, like 
Abraham Lincoln, if ever I get a 
chance to smash that silly idea (and 
in particular, smash O’Toole), I'm 
going to do so and do so hard. If 
it weren't that we're getting his busi- 
ness in other spots, I’d toss an ink- 
well down his dirty throat and smack 
him one on the chin as au revoir. 

Imagine trying to apply an iron- 
bound rule such as “just the top 
paper’ to anything so irregular as a 
collection of newspaper situations. 
It’s like trying to drive an auto with- 
out a steering-wheel. 

Why does that weasel, O’Toole, 
lead me to believe that the purpose of 
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Without This, Confidence Fails 


Of all the data on a publication, its circulation is probably most basic to any transaction. 


If circulation isnot a known and unquestionable figure, confidence fails. The Controlled 


Circulation Audit was formed to give reliable, thorough and impartial figures on 


controlled circulations. It has no other function. Publishers listed below have C.C.A. 


reports for their circulations. And the C.C.A. insignia on their mastheads, rate cards 


and Standard Rate & Data listings is a reliable guide to known value. 


This Advertisement is Sponsored and Paid for by These Leading C.C.A. Publications 


AGRICULTURAL LEADERS 
DIGEST 


AIR CONDITIONING 
Combined with OIL HEAT 


AMERICAN DRY CLEANER 


AUTOMATIC HEAT & AIR 
CONDITIONING 


BAKERS REVIEW 
BANKERS MONTHLY 
BETTER ROADS 


COMPRESSED AIR 
MAGAZINE 


DRUG TOPICS 


EARTH MOVER and ROAD 
BUILDER, THE 


ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER 
ELECTRICAL DEALER 


ELECTRICAL MANUFAC- 
TURING 


EXCAVATING ENGINEER 


EXPLOSIVES ENGINEER, 
THE 


FLEET OWNER 


FORECAST for 
HOME ECONOMISTS 


GOLFDOM 
HOSPITAL TOPICS & BUYER 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 
JOBBER TOPICS 


LIQUOR STORE & 
DISPENSER 


LUBRICATION & 
MAINTENANCE 


MACHINE DESIGN 

MEAT 

MEDICAL ECONOMICS 
MILL & FACTORY 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
NATIONAL JEWELER 
NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


OIL & GAS Equipment Review 


PACKAGING PARADE 
POWER WAGON 
PREMIUM PRACTICE 
PROGRESSIVE GROCER 
ROADS AND STREETS 
RUG PROFITS 

SODA FOUNTAIN 


SUPER SERVICE STATION 


SYNDICATE STORE 
MERCHANDISER 


TEXTILE AGE 
TIRES 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLISHERS 
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their advertising 1s to increase con- 
sumer sales when, really, all that they're 
concerned about is putting great big, 
Pollyana smiles on as many dealers’ 
races as possible. 

Flexibility is one essential to every 
idvertising program. Some 
day, perhaps, a standardized proced- 
ure will be applicable nationwide. 
But that day is not here yet (thank 
goodness ') ‘ 


L< od 


Beta, to illustrate, is a two-paper 
market. That's true primarily because 
we have not yet had there the mergers 
which have applied in so many markets. 
Whereas, right next door is Kappa. 
There, three dailies were pushed into 
one about ten years ago. Today, the 
space-buyer has no choice but to buy 
one big bundle of circulation at 20 
cents per line. Not that it’s not a 
They offer 60,000 
circulation, and just about blanket the 
Kappa market of 70,000 families. 

However, this means that Kappa 
appropriations are frequently more 
than double Beta appropriations in 


good buy It 1s. 


spite of the fact that the Beta market 
is almost half again as large. Kappa 
schedules are figured at 20 cents per 
line and Beta schedules at 8 cents. 
it's like feeding a little elephant 
more than a big one. 

So, quite seriously, one day last 
Summer, I called on our Beta business 
manager and said, ‘Frank, I have an 
idea that wiil darn near double our 
national linage.”’ 

“Good,” said he, “what is it?” 

“Simply this. Make an agreement 
with the Bee whereby the two papers 
will be sold as a forced combination 
at 20 cents per line; then all cam- 
paigns will run in both papers—in- 
stead of just the one that the coin 
toss happens to favor.” 

“But what will the space-buyers 
say?" 
“They'll be tickled to death. They'll 
call us a dominating buy, and applaud 
us as one of the big papers of this 
state.” 

And, ridiculous as that sounds, it 
would work .out just that way. 


Unique Dealer Tie-up with Radio 
Builds Cream Sales for Borden’s 


(Continued from page 25) 


Taking the bull by the horns, Bor- 
den’s chose as their main sales points 
in the cream promotion these two posi- 
tive statements: 

Cream is not a luxury; 
Cream is non-fattening ; 

and set out to prove it. 

The cream campaign opened during 
the third week in September. It was 
built around a book entitled, “Super- 
lative Eating: Practical Treatise on the 
374 Uses of Cream.’’ Radio listeners 
were sent into specially named grocery 
stores for copies of this book, thus 
making a tie-up, as before, with local 
merchants. 

For three or four weeks before the 
issue of the book, Commentator 
Hughes prepared his audience for it, 
playing up cream and whetting their 
curiosity (and their appetites) by 
hinting at the “‘superlative” dishes 
made with the assistance of cream. 
“Superlative eating’ is the slogan of 
the campaign. Listeners were told 
that three leading home economists 
had aided in the preparation of the 
Practical Treatise on the 374 Uses ot 
Cream,” which was ‘“‘written with an 
ait” and set up to captivate collectors. 

The 374 uses” were weeded out 
from 600 offered. Designed to have 
an “elegance appeal,” the book was 
given a scarcity value by the stipula- 
tion that no more than one copy could 
go to a customer; and grocers, to 
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whom applications must be made for 
the book, were not permitted to have 
on hand more than 50 copies at one 
time. A_ limited number of the 
books were presented direct to Bor- 
den’s delivery customers. 

At the start of the campaign the 
grocery trade of northern California 
was sent a broadside announcing and 
explaining the program and inviting 
store tie-up. Enclosed with the broad- 
side, which went to 3,400 independ- 
ent grocers, most of them in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, was one copy of 
“Superlative Eating.” 

A similar broadside (without the 
book) was mailed to keepers of res- 
taurants and to hotel owners. 

Grocers who signified their interest 
were mentioned on the program as 
with the previous campaigns, and 
were sent their quota of the books. 
In one week 59,000 of the books were 
distributed to the public. In addition, 
grocers received counter cards and 
window stickers in color. 

In the radio program the two main 
selling points are continually stressed, 
backed up by reasons. 

Cream is not a luxury, because: 
You buy a half-pint bottle of cream 
and get 25 servings. There are 16 
level tablespoonsful in a bottle. Cream 
whips to two and one-half times its 
volume, thus giving the 25 servings. 
These facts appeal to the housewife 


as well as to the restaurant and lunch 
counter manager and to the hotel 
keeper. Cream is economical—not a 
luxury—because you can buy cheaper 
food and create a ‘‘superlative dish” 
by the addition of cream. There are 
374 ways of doing this. 

Cream is non-fattening, because: 
In each of the 25 tablespoonsful con- 
tained in a half-pint bottle there are 
only 60 calories. Listeners are asked 
to compare this with other foods. 
For instance, grapefruit (one serving) 
has 100 calories—minus the sugar. 
A small (2”) apple contains 80 
calories; a medium-sized baked potato, 
100. Little is added to the diet by 60 
calories, but much to the superior 
quality of the food. Cream, how. 
ever, is a valuable food and stands on 
its own legs as such. 

By means of these selling points, 
women are given an excuse to buy the 
bottle of cream they would like to 
buy. At the same time, the public 1s 
being accustomed to expect and enjoy 
cream as part of restaurant dishes. 

Will A. Foster, Borden's vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager, to whom 
credit belongs for the inception of the 
idea of the cream selling campaign and 
the method of approach, saw that in 
order to attempt to increase consump- 
tion of cream, it was necessary to do 
three things: 

Change the thinking habits of the 
housewife. 

Change the eating habits of the family. 

Change the buying habits of the house- 
wife. 

“This meant that we had to do two 
positive jobs and one negative job: 
(1) Since cream is always used as a 
complementary food, we had to find 
out with how many other foodstuffs or 
dishes cream might be used or com- 
bind. We selected 374. Then (2) we 
had to add cream to the housewife’s 
list of necessities in the kitchen. We 
attempt to show that cream takes 
fourth place as a necessity to good 
cooking, first three places being taken 
by sugar, flour, salt. If cream is in 
the ice-box, cream will be used by the 
housewife in cooking. Towards this 
end, our negative job (3) was to break 
down the idea that cream is fattening. 

“We recognize that we will not do 
a complete job on this campaign in 
less than three years. We are now at 
the end of our fourth month. In spite 
of current conditions, which might be 
considered unfavorable for a campaign 
to turn a product long regarded as a 
luxury into a household necessity, we 
are more than pleased to find a very 
definite upward trend in the sales of 
our cream. The results of the cam- 
paign to date, therefore, are decidedly 
satisfactory.” 
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How big is 


AMERICAS DEBT 


TO INDUSTRY? 


How widely do the benefits of a great corporation's 
enterprise spread throughout the nation? That's a big 
question to answer— but MILL & FACTORY has tackled 
the job in a six months’ study of General Motors. 
The whole vast report appears in an early issue. 


OR the first time in the history of industrial 

America an independent engineering authority 
has analyzed every phase of all operations of 
one of America’s largest and most successful 
manufacturing enterprises. He has studied confi- 
dential information never before available for 
independent appraisal. He has correlated here- 
tofore inaccessible facts in the fields of plant 
engineering production methods, industrial re- 
lations, industrial construction, purchasing, sales, 
finance, etc. 


Plant pay rolls, dividends, taxes, material pur- 
chases cannot answer the 


work because modern automobiles required new 
products which have created new industries, for 
example? 


How many men does it take to furnish the steel, 
machinery, tools and equipment to keep this great 
manufacturing business going? 


How about copper, aluminum, lead, zinc—how 
about wool, cotton, jute, hemp—or cottonseed by- 
products? 


How much of an investment does it take to 
provide a job for a man in the factory which 
supplies machine tools— how many thousand dol- 
lars worth of labor goes into the manufacture of 
“labor-aiding”’ machines? 


These questions give only a hint of the sources 
investigated to find out what the debt of America 
is to this one industry — what it is doing today to 
industry at large. 


This issue of MILL & FACTORY 


question of America’s debt 


to industrial enterprise. They 


will become a reference book 
for commentators, editors, 


only scratch the surface. A SUGGESTION economic writers — and the 
How many new jobs have been TO ADVERTISERS AND THEIR bible of every management 

ted by th li h which has hoped this stor 
penal He. 0-pandiee ADVERTISING AGENCIES nla Tapa 


provide semi-finished parts? 


How many little businesses 
have grown up because this 
great corporation exists? 


Where do the raw materials for 
these suppliers come from? 


There is a practical opportunity here for 
any serviceable manufacturer to present 
a story of the economic and social values 
of his business in an issue which will 
surely live. It is an opportunity to tell 
the story of your own business. Tell 
how it makes more jobs for more people. 


would sometime be told. 


We publish this announce- 
ment, not for the purpose of 
selling extra copies, but for 
the information of advertisers 
and their agencies, who may 
wish to be represented in so 


How many people are put to 


vital an issue. 


205 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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Salesmen Push Long-Profit 
Items Under This Wholesaler’s 
Custom-Built Payment Plan 


Evolved over a 15-year period, this system for compensating 


salesmen has proved to be both fair to the house and ac- 


ceptable to the man in the field. 


BY J. 


B. GILBERT 


President, Scott & Gilbert Co., San Francisco 


NE of the most vital problems 

today for businesses engaged 

in selling is that of compen- 

sating salesmen. This was at 
one time a fairly simple matter of sal- 
aries or commission. Changing eco- 
nomic conditions, changes in manu- 
facturers’ methods of doing business, 
increased competition, and a host of 
fundamental alterations in the busi- 
ness structure have made it necessary 
to alter and adjust methods of com- 
pensation. New systems of compen- 
sation, suitable to the particular types 
of business involved, are mecessary, 
both to assure fair margins of profit 
to the house and provide adequate 
compensation as well as incentive to 
the salesman. 

Our plan now in operation is the 
result of a fifteen-year evolution. Be- 
fore describing the plan and its work- 
ings, I think I should define the service 
wholesaler, the peculiarities of whose 
business make such a system necessary ; 
and I must also go into a little con- 
centrated history. 

The service business has this dis- 
tinguishing characteristic: We are 
obliged to take all of a merchant’s 
custom in order to sell him what we 
want to. Several lines are identical in 
this respect, including wholesalers of 
hardware, groceries, dry goods, drugs 
and drug sundries. There was a time 
when the staple merchandise which 
everyone sold paid a higher margin of 
compensation to the wholesaler than 
it does now. The reasons for this are 
several. Competition is increased; 
extensive national advertising has de- 
veloped demands which are automatic- 


Each week every Scott & Gilbert sales- 
man gets this “weekly compensation re- 
port” which classifies his sales and 
shows clearly the amount he has earned. 
Although the salesman turning in this 
record did a larger volume than some of 
his fellows, he makes only $58.13 be- 
cause his percentage rate is only 914. See 
article for full explanation. 
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ally filled without any great selling 
effort. As a result, the manufacturer 
has cut the profit margins to the point 
where they are in most cases just a 
little more than enough to cover the 
overhead cost of the wholesaler. The 
wholesaler himself has contributed to 
the difficulties by cutting prices. 


"MOTE: Salesman’s Time Cony 
Mauut Accompany All Requests 
lor Adjustment of Missakes, 


. SCOTT & GILBERT CO. 
WEEKLY COMPENSATION REPORT 


In consequence, in many lines, par- 
ticularly the wholesale drug business, 
the manufacturer has established what 
is called the Factor Plan of distribu- 
tion. He has limited the number or 
distributors and entered into an ar. 
rangement with the wholesalers 
through whom he operates, whereby 
a definite percentage will be paid to 
salesmen for sales effort on their goods 
in consideration of the guarantee of 
a fair profit margin to the wholesaler. 
These accounts are nearly all handled 
on a consigned stock pasis, adjust- 
ments being made usually once a 
month. 

Some 15 or 20 years ago, we found 
that we were selling increasing 
amounts of unprofitable goods. Since 
we merely worked on a volume basis, 
paying salesmen’s salaries and expenses, 
we realized that the first step towards 
correcting the existing condition was 
to segregate our merchandise roughly 
into three classes: Goods on which we 
made money; goods on which we 
broke even; goods which netted us a 
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Y 
Ay WENTY-FIVE YEARS ago, two 


young women from New York City 
happened to see a County Fair. 

At the cattle show, they watched 
judges check heights, girths, coats, 
scrutinize udders, hooves, heads, 
horns, conformations; and go into 
lengthy conference before the blue 
ribbon was awarded. 

But at a Baby Show, they saw a 
harassed committee designate as the 
best baby an oversize, placid child 
with gold curls and a resplendent 
pink honnet. One of the New York 
women was a trained nurse—and her 
training told her that the “prize” baby 
was a subnormal child. 

“My God,” she said. ‘““They know 
more about cows than they do about 
babies. Something ought to be done 
about it.” 

Something was done about it. Back 
in New York, the still agitated young 
woman appealed to the editor of a 
woman’s magazine. And thus began 
the Better Babies Movement, which 
was subsequently taken up and pub- 
licized by all the women’s magazines 
for the past quarter century. 


GF; YOU ARE BEYOND the two score 
mark, perhaps you’ve noticed: 

That fewer fathers boast of twelve 
pound babies of late years. 


That you hear far fewer harrowing 


tales of long and painful deliveries, of 


miscarriages and premature births. 
That your own youngsters are taller 

and heavier for their ages than you 

were; withstraighter legs, better teeth, 


more erect carriage; with more energy 


and better nerves than you had. 

You’ve watched them grow up on 
a diet of orange juice, cereals, green 
vegetables and fruit that you never 
enjoyed; witnessed their training into 
better habits, more sleep, hygienic 
cleanliness, more sports, better taste 
in dress—training you never had, 
because your mother didn’t know! 

You’re pretty proud of these young- 
sters of yours, and rightly so. But has 
it ever occurred to you how much you 
and they owe to the long campaigns of 
education in the women’s magazines? 
Their mother can tell you... 

The Better Babies campaign is only 
one of the many social services carried 


on by the magazines—still carried on. 


g , " 
Brewxv EVERY piece of important 
social legislation in this generation, 
you will find that the magazines 
exposed bad conditions, agitated for 


improvement. Your Pure Food and 


Pure Drug laws started in some 
editorial office. 

Repeal was hastened because the 
magazines showed that Prohibition 
didn’t work—except for gangsters! 

And today, the drive for social 
betterment goes steadily on. Syphilis, 
secret for generations, is the social 
crime currently fought. Child labor is 
another evil that the magazines will 
some day help eradicate. The vicious 
marijuana cigarette may never fallinto 
the hands of your children—because 
the magazines have exposed it. 

Conservatively, it-may be said that 
the magazines are the greatest single 
social force in this country today. And 
as long as the magazines work to make 
life better, work to eradicate disease 
and ignorance and discrimination 
they cannot fail to interest the public 
whose interests they serve! No other 
medium makes so many friends, such 
fast friends, so continuously. 

If you spend money for advertising, 
perhaps this advertisement may mean 
much to you. Because the medium 
that gives the greatest service to the 
public gives the greatest service to the 
advertiser! The magazines have roots 
deep in our national life, serve as a 
broad highway into the minds of your 
best customers and prospects. Nothing 
beats background—brought up to 
date with a better job! And the mag- 
azines today do a better job—reach a 
larger audience, more effectively, at 
the lowest cost in their history. 

Consider the job that magazines 
can do—before you spend the money 


that must do a big job this year! 


She Crowell Publishing Company 


Publishers of: COLLIER’S - WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION * THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE : THE COUNTRY HOME MAGAZINE 
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loss, using our overhead figure as the 
basis for determining into which class 
to place each product. 

This test proved highly illuminat- 
ing. We found that some of the 
salesmen in our force whom we 
thought were our best men had the 
poorest quality of sales from a profit 
standpoint. 

Immediately, we adopted the com- 
mission system of compensation. The 
result of the first year’s trial made a 
profit for the house and starved out 
the salesman. It became clear that 
some adjustment must be made on 
commissions. We could not ignore 
one important factor which must be 
taken into consideration by all service 
wholesalers: Recognizing that sales 
men had to be in some way compen- 
sated for service they gave to the 
trade which yet yielded nothing from 
which to compensate them. 


Emphasizing Profitable Lines 


Our next step, therefore, was to re- 
adjust our classifications in such a way 
as to compensate on what we might 
call “service merchandise’ and, in ad- 
dition to this, split our profitable 
classes of goods into a full commis- 
sion line and a half commission line. 
With this system was involved the de- 
velopment of our accounting system 
which enabled us to segregate our 
sales according to departments, as: 
Manufacturing Department; Sundry 
Department; Jobbing Department and 
the minus or Buy-in class. 

This arrangement worked well for 
a while. However, with the devel- 
opment of the Factor plan of distribu- 
tion we were faced with new prob- 
lems. We were not permitted under 
the Factor agreement to pay our sales- 
men any more tor selling merchandise 
under our own brand, or one which 
we controlled, than we paid for sales 
of Factor items. This had to be 
solved by paying a commission on the 
total volume, the rate of commission 
being regulated by the relation that 
profitable sales on other classifications 
bore to the total volume. 

We evolved, therefore, a system in 
which we broke up our merchandise 
into four classifications, listed as: 
House, Jobbing, Neutral, and Deduct 
items: We figured that, inasmuch as 
we had allocated 10% to selling, we 
would calculate commissions in such a 
way that, where our sales were 52% 
of House goods, we could pay sales- 
men this 10%. It would naturally 
follow that as the quality of the busi- 
ness declined from a profit view or, in 
other words, where the sales would 
run only 33% of House goods, we 
could pay only 5%; where the sales 
would run 80% of House goods we 
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could pay 17%. ‘Thus the selling cost 
in the final analysis amounted to 10% 
in all cases, the adjustment taking 
place in the increase or decrease in the 
gross profit as shown by the quality of 
the sales themselves. 

The mechanics of this system, par- 
ticularly when one glances at the seem- 
ingly bewildering and detailed report 
form, seem complex. Actually, the 
operation is simplicity itself. We use 
a five-part invoice form, the second 
sheet of which is the invoice, the first 
sheet being the original or office rec- 
ord, and the third sheet the salesmen’s 
copy. Items are lettered as they are 
priced and place for a spread is pro- 
vided on the edge of the first sheet 
which records on salesman’s copy but 
omits the invoice because the latter is 
made slightly narrower. 

In addition to this, a spread is made 
of all of the salesman’s activities for 
the day, or rather the billing of them, 
so that the quality of sales for the 
month are constantly under control. 
As we pay weckly, we simply accumu- 
late salesmen’s copies from Friday 
morning of one week to Thursday eve- 
ning of the next; run an adding ma- 
chine tape on each of the classifica. 
tions; then proceed to make out the 
compensation form in duplicate, one 
for the office record, the other to ac- 
company the tissue sheets and the 
check to the salesman. Inasmuch as 
the bulk of these tissue sheets are in 
the salesman’s own handwriting, prac- 
tically all cause for argument is elimi- 
nated. He is required to keep a serial 
number on all orders taken by him 
and can readily request information as 
to anything he does not understand. 


“Neutral”: The Nuisance Lines 


It will be noticed that the third clas- 
sification, which we have named Neu- 
tral, is not taken into consideration in 
arriving at the percentage of House 
sales. While there are items in this 
group which we manufacture, or 
which pay more than our gross profit, 
they are, in most cases, items we 
would prefer not to sell were they not 
a part of our service and also an aid 
in securing volume. 

It will be noted as well that these 
are added to the total House and Job- 
bing sales although they play no part 
in determining the percentage to be 
paid the salesman. Further, it should 
be observed that from the sub-total 
thus produced are deducted two seg- 
regations: One consisting of items 
which we stock but which do not carry 
themselves as far as overhead is con- 
cerned; and the second class, the so- 
called Buy-Ins, which we have to get 
in order to complete our service to our 
dealers. 


In the second column of the report 
we endeavor to arrive at the gross 
figure of compensation as there are de- 
ductions often to be made, listed in 
lower portion of this column. While 
a number of salesmen prefer to oper- 
ate on a straight percentage basis, we 
have a number who prefer a definite 
drawing account. Where their earn- 
ings are less than their drawing ac- 
count we bring forward an overdraft 
balance, but where their commissions 
exceed their drawing account, an ex- 
cess is paid. In practice, the total 
overdrafts are cither kept to a mini- 
mum, or wiped out very shortly after 
a salesman gets himself organized. 


Reduces Sample Costs 


An important accessory in connec- 
tion with this report is shown in the 
lower right hand corner under the 
head “Sample Account Report.” As 
this is a part of our compensation sys- 
tem and a method of controlling if 
not entirely eliminating a bad leak 
caused by losses of samples unac- 
counted for, it is important to con- 
sider its workings. This Sample Ac- 
count Report simply constitutes a bal- 
ance sheet which is carried for each 
week. We bill the salesman with 
samples at cost 30 days after they are 
received, giving them the opportunity 
to show the samples to the trade and 
later to arrange for their sale if pos- 
sible. 

We deduct a certain amount each 
week from salesmen’s earnings for 
samples. As an offset for this deduc- 
tion, we pay him in cash the full 
amount for which he sells ‘his samples. 
He gets back what he was charged, 
plus a profit. This arrangement en- 
courages the salesman to sell his sam- 
ples but, by giving him 30 days’ free 
use of them, does not furnish such an 
incentive as to encourage him to sell 
samples without showing them. 

No matter how satisfactory a com- 
pensation plan may prove to the house, 
it is worthless unless the men accept 
and approve it and regard it as equi- 
table. Our experience with the plan 
we have in effect indicates that our 
salesmen regard it as the fairest meth- 
od of compensation possible to our 
type of business. 

So far as our Factor principals are 
concerned, they know that we are pay- 
ing our salesmen at least 5% for 
selling their goods and in some cases 
giving salesmen the entire compen- 
sation we ourselves receive. While 
it is true that the items we have under 
our own label may compete with 
theirs, strange as it may sound, this 
helps to furnish the high rate of com- 
pensation that we pay on their prod- 
uct. 
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OHIO’S TWO LARGEST 
DRUG MARKETS ARE: 
a 
Ist—Cleveland 
» 
2nd—The 26 Counties 
e 
Surrounding Cleveland 
f DRUG SALES VOLUME 
State of Obio 
ae Total Sales 
v om. 
_Orug Setes AREA 48 weme "1935 
‘| vo S @ Cuyahoga (Cleveland) : $12,182,902.59 
et @ 26 Counties (Adjacent to Cleveland). 7,147,8743.467 
: Hamilton (Cincinnati) |. 6,620,838.52 
Franklin (Columbus) ; ‘ i,817,947.16 
, 2D of Ohio's 
GREATER . oe Lucas (Toledo) $,506,269.67 
4 CLEVELAND % @ Summit (Akron) — 3,501,575.14 
$12,162,902.59 Montgomery (Dayton). . ; - 45,826,.981.27 
26 @ Stark (Canton) oe 1.827,.867.86 
ee ADJACENT @ Mahoning (Youngstown) | . 1,595,666. 42 
Zooming: Harold Holmes succeeds John fh e COUNTIES ee $4-4.167.922.10 
° ee ey ee ou « above 167,922 
LoBuono, resigned, as advertising man- 4% $1,141,873.47 6.0% ialeiie , 
ager of Transcontinental & Western Air, oe ss. Grand total for state 55.SNE,077.99 
Ine. Mr. Holmes has had a long career - 33% 
in aviation advertising with such com- ot @tia’s 2.9% 
. a » SUMMIT Drug Sales of Ohio's 
panies as Ryan Airlines, Russell Para- COUNTY ‘Greg Betee anes 
chute Co., Airtech, ete. His headquarters (Akron) STARK ee 
will be at TWA’s main base in Kansas SU,01605,18 COUNTY got 
City (Canton) COUNTY 
- {Younastowh) 
ee cee $1,827,861.46 $1,595,686.82 
@ Indicates Areas of The Compact Cleveland Market 
. : , : Compact Cleveland Market $ 26,095,885.48—47.0% of Ohio's drug sales 
The segregation utilized in this 


system of compensation provides a 


| theoretical or estimated inventory of ... and ONE NEWSPAPER covers BOTH! 


the different classifications of merchan- 


dise. This is, of course, verified by 

si physical inventories. During _ the —Cleveland, Ohio’s largest market, and the second 
pr age galleria. ome yd - largest market, consisting of the 26 counties sur- 
set whether the br as the rounding Cleveland (not including Akron, Canton 
merchandise was none and = ~ and Yougstown). 
peregiag gp popes Your jobber or distributor in Northern Ohio real- 
profits which was necessary in deter- izes the importance of these 26 counties. He knows 
ai cake aoe Py ay Pho that this closely-knit market has a drug volume of 
although often quite small; and fur- over seven million dollars—more than half as 
nished salesmen with what, for want much as Cleveland itself. 
of a better name, we might designate The Daily Plaj men — - 
as the filler class to bolster our gross 1¢ Daily Plain Dealer is the only économical 
we ey oe avenue to this 26-county market. The buying 
elias is be poets oe ce power of Ohio’s 2nd Largest Market is included— 
Our experience during 1935-6 bore at no extra cost—with the Cleveland coverage of 
peg ncn ee a a the Daily Plain Dealer. Thus vou sell the two 
severs) yescs in which our frm made largest markets in Ohio—containing 35‘; of the 
money. The plan was worked out by state s drug sales—at one low cost. 
the principals of the business. We have full information, based on Ohio’s Sales 


“" ote esthetic is lax figures, available for you. Write us, or John 
INOTE: scott iibert Co. is unique y ro Eas 

among service wholesalers to this poe B. W oodward, Inc., today. 

While they are nominally classed as whole- 

sale druggists, they do no business with 

pharmacies but confine their activities to ¢ L E WV E L Ay WN D 

furnishing a complete drug service to 

communities that do not support phar- 
macies, the dealer in most cases being the a J i N D E A E Ry 
established general store owner. The firm L L 

operates in the rural sections of California, 

Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. | 
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Walnut Growers Seek Year "Round 
Market for “Holiday” Product 


Can the public be made to love walnuts in May as they did 


in December? The growers’ association think they can. This 


year’s advertising is being spread over a longer season, and 


dealers are hearing a lot about better merchandising. 


ALIFORNIA WALNUT 

GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 

whose headquarters are in Los 

Angeles, is preparing to sell 
the largest walnut crop in this coun- 
try’s history—-100,000,000 pounds, 
which breaks all previous records by 
12,000,000 pounds. The group has 
26 years of cooperative effort behind it, 
37 model packing plants throughout 
the state, and plenty of confidence 
based on experience. Major objectives 
are two: Maintain prices, and create 
out-of-season demand to dispose of the 
surplus. 

“Prices are set by the board of di- 
rectors at the start of each packing 
season,”’ explains W. T. Webber, sales 
manager. ‘The average retail price 
for Diamond walnuts at present 1s 25 


cents a pound, about one cent a pound 
higher than corresponding grades of 
other packers. This is fixed around 
October 1 by considering the size and 
quality of the oncoming crop, supplies 
held by distributors, supplies of com- 
petitive nuts, and general business 
conditions.” 

Orchards, unlike factories, cannot 
pare production at will. The associa- 
tion comprises 8,154 orchardists, with 
nearly 140,000 acres, 95% in Cali- 
fornia, the rest in Washington and 
Oregon. Tree acreage has multiplied 
by almost three in the past 20 years. 
A surplus has been the outcome, in 
spite of a drop in walnut imports. 
Twenty-six years ago 60% of Amer- 
ica’s walnuts came from abroad, mostly 
from France. Now 85% of the wal- 


TENOUE: ete? 


BY 


ANN 
BRADSHAW 


This pre - Christmas 
full-color page adver- 


tisement in The 
American Weekly 
sounded the theme 


which will be elabor- 
ated in color pages 
in many a magazine 
this Spring: The new 
vogue for a _ walnut 
bowl on your table. 
Really an old custom 
revived for the cam- 
paign, walnut growers 
of California hope it 
will lengthen the wal- 
nut-consuming season. 


nuts eaten here are grown here, with 
exports reaching 12,000,000 pounds in 
a recent year. 

A surplus wouldn’t be serious if the 
average nut eater ever thought of wal- 
nuts except at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. Tests made by McCann- 
Erickson agency, San Francisco, indi- 
cate that the public would not be so 
exclusively holiday-minded about Dia- 
monds, Emeralds, and Suntands (the 
association’s three brands) if retailers 
were not So positive it was. 

Therefore the 1938 campaign with a 
budget considerably larger than the 
average $300,000 advertising fund— 
will devote considerable attention to 
overcoming this retailer attitude with 
displays, banners, and other grocery 
store equipment. 

“We have aided grocers in this 
manner in the past, but not with the 
seriousness that we are undertaking it 
this year,” Mr. Webber tells SM. 
“One Chicago merchant was encour- 
aged recently to display two-pound 
walnut arrangements in bowls, and 
sold 800 of them in a short time.” 


Color Has Proved Resultful 


Unshelled walnuts in bowls, in fact, 
furnish the theme for the current ad- 
vertising and merchandising campaign 
(as was seen, also, in the December ad- 
vertisement in The American Weekly 
and This Week). Numerous bow! 
manufacturers are being blessed in the 
promotion. Over 170 bowl makers 
were invited to submit their designs 
for the association’s endorsement or 
use in colored advertising, and to work 
out walnut tie-ups to speed distribu- 
tion of their own wares. 

These bowls prove an_ illustration 
natural for the color advertisements 
used exclusively by the walnut growers. 
The walnut story has been told to a 
tune of over $4,000,000 already, and 
nearly all of it has been in color. In 
the women’s magazine class, best pull- 
ing color advertisement in the associa- 
tion’s history was a Pictorial Review 
page insertion in 1934—-27,000 in- 
quiries. Second best women’s maga- 
zine puller was a color page in 
Woman’s Home Companion, Febru- 
ary, 1930, offering a 40-page booklet, 
“For that Final Touch, Just Add Wal- 
nuts,” which drew 26,000 inquiries 
and which will still be offered this 
Spring. (Cont'd on p. 68) 
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PICTURE 
of an 
INSURANCE 


make the 


Read 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 


POLICY— 


guaranteeing that the powerful Del Monte consumer advertising campaign 
will actually produce new sales at the point where sales are made—the counter 
of the independent grocer in the New York Market. 


The more you spend in consumer advertising, the more important it is to 


To Increase your Sales in the New York Market, use 


retailer an interested cooperator who wants to sell your label. 


GROCER-GRAPHIC 


by the Man on the Selling Line 


Tel. MOhawk 4-1760 
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(Greatest results-puller of all time 
for the association was an ad in The 
American Weekly, in the Spring of 
1933, which brought over 40,000 in 
quiries. ) 

Why always color? 

“Because of the appetite appeal,” 
says C. F. Meals, association advertis- 
ing manager, who works with McCann- 
Erickson in planning and producing 
the campaigns. ‘Black and white was 
tried, but even as early as 1920 color 
advertising became regular procedure 
for us. Consumers like it. Extensive 
consumer surveys have been carried 
out to arrive at both the value of ad- 
vertising to walnut sales programs and 
the relative effectiveness of various 
copy approaches and procedures.” 

This year the current campaign wiil 
run through April, and becomes, ac 
cording to Mr. Meals, a definite policy 
where previously, when used so long 
after the Winter holidays to move an 
unusually theavy crop, it has been ex- 
perimental. Women’s and home- 
making magazines will carry the entire 
load during the coming months. 
Scheduled, for instance, are Pictorial 
Review, Woman's Home Companion, 
McCalls, Good Housekeeping (the 
walnut booklet recipes used are tested, 
tasted and approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute), and Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

The American Home and Better 
Homes & Gardens will likewise go 
Spring walnut-ing, as will also True 
Story. 


Ads Will Spur Dealers 


Around 3,000 24-sheet billboards, 
within the limits of practically all 
major cities and as lithographed by 
National Printing & Engraving, have 
been for years used only in the Fall 
and will be so used again this year. 

The entire Spring campaign is aimed 
not only at convincing Doubting 
Thomases of the nutrition and goody- 
goodiness of a Diamond branded wal- 
nut any day of the year, but it is a 
basis for penetrating the skulls of 
storekeepers. Brokers, through whom 
the association merchandises to job- 
bers, can hold up the colored magazine 
tear-sheets, and say to merchants: 

“Customers’ appetites have already 
been sharpened for walnuts the year 
‘round. All you have to do is stock 
them, and show them, and remind 
folks about them. What difference 
does it make if the weather’s warm? 
Keep them in your ice box, away from 
strong odors, and walnuts are just as 
de luxe, delectable and delovely one 
time as another! 

“Look at this Pictorial Review ad, 
fellow! What woman wouldn't want 
to rush right in to buy walnuts from 
your grocers for cookery the minute 
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she saw it? There's year ‘round profit 
in walnuts that you can’t pass up these 
days without being an also-ran!” 

Or something of the sort. Any- 
how, Mr. Webber will punctuate the 
advertising and broker enthusiasm for 
“Down with a limited season for wal- 
nuts” with a crew of worthy gentlemen 
from Boston to San Francisco whose 
exclusive business it is to show grocers 
how to push walnuts this Spring. 
Knowledge of how to use jumbo bas- 
kets, lithographed pieces and other 
such gratis walnut sales helps, along 
with display of the actual color adver- 
tisements in publications, will be a 
special boon, it is believed, to grocers 
the country over. 

Says one of the educational booklets 
which goes directly to the retailer with 
“All the Answers About Walnuts’: 
“Wouldn’t it be better to give this 
amount (that is, the amount spent 
annually by the Diamonders) to gro- 
cers, through Jower prices as an 
allowance, and let them do their own 
advertising?” 

The answer is, ‘Absolutely not. If 
prices should be reduced, all distribu- 
tors would benefit alike and competi- 


tion would remain just as keen. In 
fact, because the desire for walnuts 
would not be maintained by national 
advertising, there would be fewer wal- 
nut sales and less profit. If the adver- 
tising funds were divided among the 
400,000 grocers in the United States, 
each one would receive less than a 
dollar. That wouldn’t pay for much 
advertising. But when mass circula- 
tion is purchased, as in magazines and 
on posters, the cost of each message to 
consumers is small, and the advertising 
can do an effective job.’ 

Such is the marketing skeleton of a 
leading U. S. co-op. That its sales- 
manship is sound is evidenced by, for 
instance, the near-doubling of the Dia- 
mond sales in New England over an 
eight-year period. That it has estab- 
lished the walnut as the chief U. S. 
nut is indisputable. 

Down South there is taste for the 
juicy-meated paper-shelled pecans, and 
here and there a few nut-eaters demand 
almonds, or filberts or cashews (all 
three being imports), but as a nation 
(and especially in New York), we are, 
according to the co-op’s consumer 
tests, simply nerts about the walnut. 


Warren Telechron Makes Product 
Survey Through Carton Enclosures 


HE problem which every manu- 

facturer has of trying to deter- 

mine what his customers really 

think of his product is being 
solved, at least to a partial extent, by 
William K. Opdyke, advertising man- 
ager of the Warren Telechron Co., 
Ashland, Mass., through a double post 
card enclosed in approximately 100,- 
000 clock cartons. 

The return card is of the business 
reply type and the company in script 
lettering tells the buyer: ‘We sin- 
cerely hope that you are going to like 
your new Telechron electric clock. The 
finest materials—the most careful 
craftsmanship go into this clock that 
it may serve you well and faithfully. 
Since we do not have an opportunity 
to talk personally to our many friends, 
we are taking this means to ask them 

AND YOU—for some opinions and 
information. Will you take just a mo- 
ment of your time to fill in the answers 
on the other half of this postcard and 
drop it in any convenient mail box? 
No signature required. We'll pay the 
postage. And thank you very much.” 

The return card asks these ques- 
tions: 

i. Did you buy this clock for yourself, 
or did you receive it as a gift? 

I bought it... . It was a gift. ... 
Was the clock purchased by a man or 


nN 


by a woman? 

By a man.... By a woman.... 
3. From what kind of store did the clock 

come? 

From a department store . . 

From an electrical or radio store ... 

From a jewelry store.... 

From a gift store... . 


a eee 

4. What appeals to you most about this 
CE v6 as 

5. How many clocks in your home? 
Electric... . Spring wound .... 

6. Is this your first electric clock? ... 


7. What Model No. is it? .... 


Mr. Opdyke tells SM: “While it 
is still too early to say definitely that 
this activity has proved successful, we 
believe it will point out numerous 
facts.” 

This type of questionnaire should be 
of help to both sales managers and ad- 
vertising managers because it provides 
essential information about the pur- 
chaser, the significance of the gift idea, 
the points of greatest appeal, and the 
outlets favored by consumers. 


National Carbon Co. launches its 1938 
advertising campaign for Eveready flashlight 
batteries in 68 magazines. Black and white 
insertions and two-color pages are sched- 
uled. The-freshness of Eveready batteries 
will continue to be the theme, as it has 
been since 1934. Last year saw sales at an 
all time high. J. M. Mathes, N. Y., is the 
agency. 
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The only circulation-audited (CCA) pub- 
lication devoted to premium merchandis- 
ing and advertising exclusively, Premium 
Practice is a regular monthly reference 
guide to ideas, methods and premium 
items for over 9000 big-time buyers. 


PREMIUM PRACTICE, 
Prize contests throughout commercial America have developed one of the cr Ge” 
largest outlets for merchandise. While cash offerings have their advocates— “ 
among donors as well as recipients—much more can be done with mer- 
chandise prizes. You can get the public to respond as fast to a contest in- 
volving 300 merchandise prizes ranging in value from one dollar to a hun- 
dred or more, as they will to a few $5000 to $10,000 opportunities. Mer- 
thandise prizes, particularly when appraised at their list prices, make the 
offerings look unusually liberal and inviting. And the contestants feel that 
their chances of being one in 300 are better than one in three. 


Among Premium Practice readers are the planners of contests and the buy- 
ers of merchandise prizes. Not only does this represent a volume market 
for suppliers of premium items but invariably it involves publicity for the 
Product when sponsors of contests advertise the names of the prizes. 


Cash in on the great prize-contest market. Let Premium Practice tell your 
Story. Let it bring you closer to buyers. 


6 " PRE : 2 
a 
THE NATIONAL AUTHORITY ON 
PREMIUMS AND ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


ADD TO YOUR SALES—and profits 


Hecker Products Signs Jobbers 
Under Illinois Fair Trade Act 


Because the grocery industry has thus far looked with dis- 


trust upon price maintenance agreements, the action of the 


makers of Gold Dust and Silver Dust is most significant. 


NE of the first fair trade agree- 
ments in the grocery trade was 
signed early this month by 
officials of the soap division 

of Hecker Products Corp., of New 
York, and the Durand-McNeil-Horner 
Co., wholesale grocers, of Chicago. 
The agreement sets a minimum whole- 
sale price for two products, Gold Dust 
and Silver Dust. 

This agreement, signed under the 
Illinois Fair Trade Act, automatically 
fixes a minimum wholesale price at 
which any wholesaler in Illinois may 
sell the two products. S. W. Cole- 
man, general manager of Hecker 
Products Corp., said that the signing 
of similar agreements would be pushed 
as promptly as possible in each of the 
42 states which have fair trade acts. 


@ And this spot, multiplied fifty-two 


times on the backs of a pack of adver- 
tising playing cards, effectively carries 
your trademark, product 
name, or selling message to 
those you most wish to 


Write on your business 
stationery for interesting 
FREE booklet 
“The Winning Hand” 
} Manufacturers of 
> Advertising Playing Cards 


‘BROWN & BIGELOW 
Remembronce Advertsing 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Makers of Calendars and Advertising 
Specialties Since 1896 
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Manufacturers in the drug and to- 
bacco fields have been signing agree- 
ments generally in the various states 
for some months and have found the 
action important in stabilizing busi- 


Signing one of the 
first agreements in the 
grocery trade under 
the Fair Trade <Aet: 
Left to right, L. E. 
Booth, sales manager, 
Hecker Products 
Corp.; Maurice L. 
Horner, Jr., president 
of Durand - McNeil- 
Horner Co.; W. R. 
Thele, vice-president, 
Durand - McNeil - Hor- 
ner Co.; S. W. Cole- 
man, general manager, 
Hecker Products 
Corp.; S. M. Libit, 
secretary, Chicago 
Wholesale Grocers As- 


sociation. 


ness; but, up to now, the grocery manu- 
facturers—almost to a man—in spite 
of the fact that the trade is undermined 
with abuses, have thrown up their 
hands with the exclamation: 

“It can’t happen here.” 

“We didn’t go into this thing with 
our eyes shut,”” said Sales Manager L. 
E. Booth to a representative of SM. 
‘Before we took action we traveled all 
over the United States and talked to 
hundreds of wholesalers. Almost all 
of them welcomed the idea. Those 
most enthusiastic about it were the 
heads of wholesale houses that have 
long been up to their ears in price 
cutting. 

“They've known the evils of the 
practice through long experience and 
want to stop it but they’ve never 
known how to go about it. This 
agreement merely sets up a minimum 
selling price for Gold Dust and Silver 
Dust which insures a reasonable profit 
to the wholesaler. It should in no 
way affect the price to the ultimate 
consumer. 

Announcement of the agreement 
was made at a luncheon given to mem- 
bers of the newspaper and trade press 
at the Chicago Athletic Club. Mr. 
Libit, secretary of the Chicago Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, in a short 
talk, said that he believed that the 


rank and file of membership in that 
organization was for the movement 
and saw in it an opportunity to 
straighten out complex abuses. 

“We have the example of the drug 
industry before us, an industry in 
which already 82% of the manufac- 
turers have signed up,” said Maurice 
L. Horner, president of the company 
and chairman of the Fair Trade Com- 
mittee in Illinois, ‘and the way they 
have cleaned house is an inspiration to 
us. Business to exist must command 
fair profits. Fair profits give encour- 


agement to active business. 

“The drug business has increased its 
volume under the fair trade act and 
we, too, can expect similar results. 


Hundreds of wholesale grocery houses 
have long been selling many items, 
especially soap products, at prices 
which gave them no profits and often 
a loss.” 

Policing the fair trade act, it was 
stated at the luncheon, is a rather 
simple matter. If any wholesale gro- 
cer handling items listed under the act 
is caught chiseling any competitive 
wholesaler may file a complaint and, 
if proved guilty, the offender is found 
in contempt of court. 

Coincident with the announcement 
it was revealed that Silver Dust has 
announced a unique premium offer. 
Inside of each package, shelf price 23 
cents, will be placed a quality dish 
towel and the campaign will be backed 
with liberal newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising and house-to-house promo- 
tion. 

Textile manufacturers have  esti- 
mated, Mr. Booth said, that the manu- 
facture of these towels will give em- 
ployment to 18,000 workers and the 
mills supplying them have gone on an 
around-the-clock production basis. 

The advertising for the campaign 
will be placed by Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn. 

An agreement under the Illinois 
Fair Trade Act has just been employed 
to straighten out serious abuses in the 
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tobacco industry in Chicago. About a 
year ago one or two tobacco jobbers 
operating in this section began secretly 
to increase their discounts. 

For some time they had been giving 
five and two. As competitors began 
to hear of larger discounts they, also, 
increased their discounts. In a little 
time it became ten and then ten and 
one and shortly the business went hog- 
wild. It is said that more than $50,- 
000,000 in business was done at a loss 
in 12 months. 

Finally, when no one was making 
any money, a committee was organized 
and a careful study made of the situa- 
tion. Meetings were held, sometimes 
two or three in a week. Some of them 
lasted all night. Attorneys and ex- 
perts were employed and finally a plan 
was evolved. 

Taking advantage of the Illinois 
Fair Trade Act an agreement was 
worked out which brought the price 
structure back to a five and two basis. 
The Chicago Tobacco Jobbers Associa- 
tion took the lead in the work and the 
transactions of some 30 jobbers and 80 
sub-jobbers were returned to a safe 
and sane basis. 

Last week a movement was started 
to organize a state-wide tobacco job- 
bers association which has as its object 
bringing all tobacco jobbers in the 
state into a similar agreement. Subur- 
ban jobbers who sent their salesmen 
and trucks into Chicago, selling at 
broad discounts, started the original 
breakdown. 

Recently the Chicago city council, 
cooperating with the Chicago tobacco 
wholesalers, passed an ordinance which 
bars the suburban price cutters from 


the city field. 


Marketing Flashes 


(Continued from page 38) 


include ultimately representatives from 
magazines, newspapers, outdoor adver- 
tisers, and other trade journals, as 
well as importers and vintners. 

A Ross Federal survey showed that 
when buying from package stores 
consumers name their brands only 
58% of the time. At bars and res- 
taurants a specific brand is named 
only 35% of the time. Obviously, 
the dealer—who influences brand 
selection so constantly—must be sold 
on the value of advertised brands. 

Liquor Store & Dispenser will lend 
its editorial and advertising columns to 
remedying this situation. In addition, 
liquor suppliers and their agencies will 
furnish dealers with an identification 
seal to let customers know “We rec- 
ommend only advertised brands.” It 
will appear as a counter card, an 
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menus, lapel buttons, back bar signs, 
etc., and will be featured in all trade 
ads. 

Other interested groups will coop- 
erate in divers ways. If the plan 
goes over as contemplated, Mr. Bib- 
ber will say to Pinkface Steve, “Gimme 
a Manhattan, and be sure to use Old 
Smoothie.” 


Big Space for All-Bran 


to Be Used by Kellogg 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
goes the whole hog in promoting All- 
Bran cereal. Campaign, placed by 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, N. Y., hammers 


on All-Bran as a natural laxative. 

Scheduled is cartoon and ‘reader’ 
space in 1,000 newspapers ; color pages 
in The American Weekly, This Week, 
First Markets Group; also, S.E.P., 
American, Collier's, Ladies Home 
Journal, McCall's, Physical Culture, 
Woman's Home Companion, Hol- 
land's, and a lengthy roster of medical, 
home economics, institutional and trade 
publications. 


Jason Hurley has been appointed national 
field sales manager and placed in charge of 
the field expansion program of the Hurley 
Machine Co., Chicago, maker of Thor 
household washers, ironers, etc. He has 
been manager of the Chicago and Detroit 
branches for a number of years. 


ENNESSEE farmers 

have almost fin- 
ished carrying their to- 
bacco crop to market. 
A crop estimated at 
98,000,000 pounds, with a value of 
$21,000,000. 


Out of this crop, all the dark-fired 
tobacco, forty millions pounds of 4, 
and a large part of the burley was 
grown and sold in the Nashville mar- 
ket. And Middle Tennessee tobacco 
farmers have a year’s income to spend, 
an income which will be spent for 
everything, from shoes to silverware, 
plows to pitchforks, refrigerators to 
rugs. 


Yet important as it is to the men who 
grow it, tobacco is just another factor 


Nashville Faye Lanner 
7 ° 
Cventin Y 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 


in making Nashville a twelve months’ 
market. The regional balance between 
industry and agriculture assures a 
steady flow of income the whole year 
round. It also insures steady sales for 
your products if you use the only 
effective means of reaching all the 
market at once. 
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%. Portable Checkwriter: Latest addition to the 

Todd Co., Ine.’s, line of protective check writing 
devices and papers is a new portable electric Protecto- 
graph that writes 1,200 checks an hour. Compact, the 
machine weighs less than 30 Ibs. and combines other 
Todd Protectograph features: Forged brass type guar- 
anteed against crumbling or chipping, ribbon inking 
through specially prepared sea-island cotton ribbons, 
bronze bearings and precision construction. Henry 

Dreyfus designed it. 


10. New Features: Wilbur Henry Adams designed 

this refrigerator for Stewart-Warner Corp. and 
dressed it up with a couple of new labor-saving 
features: A Sav-A-Step removable compartment to 
hold foods used frequently in the preparation of a 
meal, and a Tilt-A-Shelf to pull out and tilt down- 
ward, putting items in the back of the refrigerator in 

easy reach. 


DESIGNING 
TO SELL 


B. 2. 2B. Redesign and New: Minnesota Mining & 

Mfg. Co. has streamlined its scotch tape 
dispenser, Miles Laboratories, Inec., put its Nervine 
liquid and tablets in modern garb and Air King 
Products Corp, enclosed its newest radio in an all 
ivory Plaskon case, designed by Harold Van Doren. 


f@. Smart Server: For syrup, salad dressing, sauces, 

etc, is this new gadget, manufactured by White- 

hall Dispensers, Inc. Press the lever at the top and 

the syrup flows down over your pancakes. Release 

the lever and the flow stops. Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co. makes the globe. 


2. Dazey Display: “Show ’em and sell ’em” is the 

job of this new merchandiser, designed by Barnes 

& Reinecke for Dazey Churn & Mfg. Co. Any of the 

devices may be removed from its own bracket and 

used with the bracket on the front panel for demon- 
stration. Display is built of heavy gauge metal. 


G6. Bright Colors: Atlantic Coast Fisheries Co, has 

dressed its fresh fish fillets up in bright new 

colored packages, using blue, red and green in de- 
signs related to the product. 


Z- Sleek Efficiency: Shaw-Walker Co. recently 
brought out this new Bakelite molded letter tray 
with open corners to make letters more accessible to 
the grasp of busy executives or secretaries. Metal 
supports give the tray versatility. By removing the 
aluminum buttons and inserting another rod and tray, 
it is possible to make a three-tiered affair, or the two 
tiers may be separated into single trays. Trays molded 
in black and brown by Auburn Button Works. 


&. Suggester: Robert Heller designed truck pictured 

here for Honor Brand Frosted foods and used 
such colors as green, white and grey to suggest fresh- 
ness and cleanliness of the food it transports. On 
the aluminum painted roof of the streamlined vehicle 
the Honor Brand seal is placed, so that the truck may 
he identified by people looking out of second- oF 

third-story windows. 
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ANOTHER SALES SUCCESS 
Guilt with Bakelite Plasties!’ 


f 
4 


Remington Cutlery package in black and red Bakelite Molded, designed by John Vassos, and molded by T. F. Butterfield, Inc. | 


Remington Cutlery Box of Bakelite Molded won 
Packaging Award and stimulated sales 


N INNOVATION in the market- 
AN ing of cutlery was the use of 
a dual-purpose Bakelite Molded box 
for the packaging of Remington 
Carving Sets. Introduced in 1936, 
this colorful container not only was 
an award winner in the Annual 
Packaging Competition, but also 
increased the percentage of sales 
for higher grade Remington Cut- 
lery throughout 1937. 

Important factors in the success 
of this Remington package were 


BAKELITE CORPORA 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Canada 


The registered trade mats shown above dutnguish motenals 
sonloctwed by Bokeite Comporanan Under the copia! “8” « the 


PLASTICS 
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the attractive colors, lustrous sur- 
faces and unmistakable high qual- 
ity which are characteristic of all 
Bakelite Molded articles. In the de- 
sign of many different successful 
products, as well as packages, 
Bakelite Molded 


same merchandising assets, plus un- 


contributes the 


usual functional advantages such as 
electrical insulation value, durabil- 
ity and resistance to moisture, 
chemicals and solvents. 


Sales and production executives 


LON, 247 PARK 


eeceTenso ue Per OFF 


are invited to investigate the many- 
sided opportunities for product- 
improvement offered by Bakelite 
Plastics. Write for 48-page booklet 
26M, “Bakelite Molded”, which 


describes numerous examples. 


Visit the Bakelite Travelcade—an 
exposition of “Modern Plastics 
for Modern Living”—March I to 
31, Museum of Science and Indus- 
try, Rockefeller Center, New York. 


AVEN 


West Coast: Electrical Specialty Co., Inc., 316 Eleventh Street, San Franciseo, Cal. 


BAKELITE 


UE, NEW 7Ooga, KY 


memencat wan lor ufinty of unlumied quantity  symtohier he wfhinae 


number of prevent ond Wure wies  Batelte Corporation's producte 
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1 i. 1938 Woodwork: Dwight James Baum, 

New York architect, designed these 
doorways, plus other entrances, mantels, stairs, 
trims and cabinets for the new line of wood- 
work now being offered by Curtis Companies, 
Inc. Curtis doorways are made in stock sizes 
to fit all types of wall construction, architec- 

ture and pocketbooks. 
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B22. Sweeper Stand: Robert Gair Co.. 

Inc., solved the difficulty of dis- 
playing carpet sweepers for Bigelow 
Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., with a corru- 
gated floor stand. A sturdy piece of 
dull rose and wine-raisin, the stand 
holds five types of carpet sweepers and 

three types of handles. 


1:8. No-Dripitcher: Sherfick Farms 

has bottled its Bee Hive Brand 
honey in a chromium-capped glass 
pitcher with an ingenious no-drip de- 
vice: A press-the-thumb spring handle 
controlling a sliding bar through center 
of cap. Windows on each side of the 
carton, printed in wine red and blue by 
American Coating Mills, Ine., give that 
appetite appeal by displaying — the 

“golden, amber colored honey.” 


1A. Before and After: Crescent Mfg. 

Co., has repackaged its 70 flavor- 

ings and extracts in broad-based, non- 

tippable bottles and _ bright blue 

cardboard cartons. Each carton con- 

tains recipes for the particular flavoring 
or extract. 


135. Double Bait: To lure fishermen 

into buying fish lures, W. J. 
Jamison Co. has put its bait in a green, 
yellow and black package, designed and 
printed by American Coating Mills, 
Inc. Cartons are made in three differ- 
ent sizes to accommodate 17 different 
“lures” and are slotted on the bottom 

panel to hold the bait in place. 


DESIGNING 


TO SELL 


8@. Cardboard to Tin: International 

Salt Co. originally used this metal 
salt container for export purposes, the 
problem of shipping salt by water to 
tropical countries requiring a container 
of more than ordinary sturdiness and 
moisture resistance. Now the company 
has put the metal package on the do- 
mestic market, for campers and moist 
climates, and raised the retail price to 

15 cents per. 

17. Side View: SM once surveyed 

housewives. found they would 
prefer spice boxes which bore the name 
of the spice on the side of the package 
so that, when stacked sidewise on the 
cupboard shelf to save space, the boxes 
would show the name of the spice at a 
glance. That’s what McCormick & Co. 
has done with its new package, using 
sanitary metal canisters instead of the 
old cardboard box. A blue diagonal 
band bearing the McCormick brand 
name and a blue strip on the side 
boldly displaying the spice name dres- 

up the white lithographed tin can. 


18. Fish Gotta Swim: So sea-green 

and orange were chosen as appro- 
priate colors for the new carrier coun- 
ter display of Grady-Travers Co., Inc.'s. 
fishing lines. A dozen to the carton, 
the 100-ft. lines are wrapped individu- 
ally in transparent cellophane. Illustra- 
tion, too, is appropriate. On the carton’s 
front panel the fish line is in the water: 
on the display panel the fish is hooked. 
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e There 


are many “joke books” 
and collections of anecdotes. You 
probably have several in your li- 


brary. But nothing quite like The 
Laughter Library. The editors—ex- 
perienced platform speakers—real- 
ized that you must have apt anec- 
dotes—stories you can lift right off 
the page and put to work. So, in 


1,000 Kacy runny stories 


arranged for INSTANT REFERENCE 


of modern humor doubly practical, 


we devised the Story-for-Every- 
Occasion index, illustrated below. 
which enables you, in afew 


moments, to select just the RIGHT 
anecdote to illustrate your point. 


With The Laughter Library at your 


elbow, you need never again search 
making their selections, they asked 


frantically for a funny story, or 
not simply, “Is it funny?’ but, drag into your talk a_ pointless 
“Can a speaker USE this story’’”’ anecdote. Here is the first encyclo- 
pedia of fun; 
Then, to make this great collection 


the book you've 
always wanted; always needed. 


Needed by Every Sales Executive 


You need not be a professional speaker to appreciate the worth 
of this remarkable collection. In fact, the person who speaks 
infrequently—and whose sources are, as a rule, not well organ- 
ized—needs this book perhaps even more than anyone else. 


And of course The Lauhter Library is by no means limited to 
the platform. In business and social life, we all value and wel- 
come good stories. They add to the interest and effectiveness 
of sales letters, bulletins and inspirational messages. And many 
a good story has helped to collect a bad bill! Yes, you'll find a 
hundred uses for this remarkable book! 


The Story-for- 
Every-Occasion 
Index 


SEE HOW IT WORKS! 


Note the simplicity of this 
index, which presents more 
than 600 topics. Each story 
is numbered and indexed— 
usually under several head- 


INDEX 


Coincidence—7 16 
Commercialized athletics—28 
Communism— 14, 116, 174, 185 
Compensation—659, 995 
Competition—801 
Complacency—150, 320, 341, 
344, 352, 453, 473, 814 
Compromise—362, 481, 586, 703, 


| More than 25,000 sold 
| at $3.00... 
NOW, yours for 


ings. Stories are also classi- 
968 fied by dialects, as Scotch, 
ion—11 Jewish, Negro, ete., and by 
gr ase ” types as Married Life, 
only $2.29 


Motorists, etc. 


eel 


; Club, expressed 
. h at the Chicago a te 
: ‘ah Stamp, in a speec os ’t like to be in the 
Se a ca talking too long. ys ae midst of an in- 
a hope the » he explained, “who, ide: ‘You 
acd f the parson ff his discourse to chide: 
position © ddenly broke © what 
. nm, su watches to see 
terminable sermo ou look at your 
, : bit having Y to your ears 
SS at sa annoys me when you put them up toy 
time it 1S, uti ” 


to see if they are still running- 


stories) —192, 22 
Condensing speech t 


on 10 days approval! 


@ Thousands eagerly paid the 
$3.00 for The Laughter Library 
splendid investment. 


original price of 
-and counted it a 
But now, if you act promptly, 
you may have one of the few remaining copies at 
a special reduced price of only 
days’ approval. Send today. 
carefully. Test it fully. Then, 
lighted with your buy, return it 
refund. 


$2.29—and on 10 
Examine the book 
if you aren’t de- 
for full credit or 


FREE... 


You needn’t send a penny of money 
now—or pay anything on delivery. 
But if you prefer to include a remit- 


MAXWELL 


DROKE Publisher 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


. . ; | MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher, Dept. SM 
tance with your order, we will in- Pr. O. Box 611, Indianapolis, Indiana 
clude, without charge, a copy_ of l 
How to Tell a Funny Story. This Send me, postpaid, a copy of The Laughter Library (regular $3.00 value) 
great little book tells how to get I at the special low price of only $2.29. I will either return the book within 10 
laughs with your stories; how to | da or send $2.29 in full payment. 
overcome self-consciousness; reveals ‘ 
secrets that professionals use to score their wows. ; ER i 55 oe ee oe ee ee ee Ae aed akan’ 
Remember, this book is not for sale. To get your copy 7X (| 0S nn 
FREER, attach check or money-order for $2.29 to the handy | pe eee or ota 
coupon at the right, and mail promptly. Our Money-Back | ; an 
Guarantee protects you. Even if you return the Library Check here if you enclose remittance entitling you to FREE 
for refund, keep this helpful little book as our gift. 8 


copy of How to 
Tell a Funny Story. Money-back guarantee, of course. 
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ay Spots and Shifting Personnel .. . 
Headlines of the Advertising World 


“Good” Music Hath Charms 


WQXR—''New York's only high fidelity 
station” started the New Year with two of 
the biggest advertising contracts the station 
has signed up during its year and a half 
of commercial existence: The Book of the 
Month Club and American Tobacco Co. 

About both of these programs WQXR is 
wearing a red feather in its cap. Besides 
being superlatives in the WQXR vocabu- 
lary they are superlatives by their own 
broadcasting rights. The Book of the 
Month Club has taken an hour a night to 
broadcast “good” music, interspersed with 
comments on “good” books, and that’s the 
biggest radio program ever sponsored by 
the book business. American Tobacco Co. 
has added to its imposing list of NBC and 
CBS parades and news comments two half- 
hours a week on WQXR to plug Herbert 
Tareyton cigarettes. 

All of which means that John V. L. 
Hogan's unique little radio station, located 
etherially at 1,550 kilocycles, is getting on 
its feet after some years of pioneering in 
the field of ‘distinguished’ radio broad- 
casting—distinguished by its highly re- 
stricted programs and its equally re- 
stricted commercials. WQXR programs are 
75% musical, largely semi-classical and 
classical transcriptions and recordings; its 
advertising is of the same character, avoid- 
ing superlatives and high sounding claims 
and steering clear of products that the man- 
agement doesn’t consider in good odor. 

Such program and advertising limitations 
constitute the peg on which WQXR hangs 
its hat. It started out to be a station dif- 
ferent from other stations by presenting 
only the type of program that would in- 
terest an intelligent and educated audience. 
Hogan and associates believed that there 
were enough such people in and around 
Manhattan who would listen to his pro- 
grams to make up a worth while market, 
and advertisers have found he was right. 
WOQXR now has one of the largest listen- 
ing evening audiences of any New York 
station, exclusive of the networks. (The 
four big networks control 88% of New 
York's potential radio audience; the re- 
maining 12% is parceled out among other 
local station, WQXR, WMCA and WHN 
ranking tops.) Last September's Crosley 
survey gave WQXR an evening audience 
of nearly 200,000. 

The story of WQXR and the command- 
ing place it now occupies in the attention 
of New York (and surrounding 60-75 
miles broadcast radius) radio listeners is 
one of a hobby turned commercial. It 
began in 1928 when Hogan, a radio en- 
gineer, was granted a permit to construct 
an experimental television-sound _ studio. 
His was a well known name in radio. In 
1920 he was president of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers, had even operated his own 
broadcasting station atop New York's Times 
Building. But chiefly he was an inventor— 
Hogan is largely responsible for the now 
universally used super-heterodyne receiving 
system and single dial control and has had 
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Media Promotions, Statistics, Bright 


a hand in a hundred-odd radio inventions 
and improvements—and the new experi- 
mental station, known by the call letters 
W2XR, was to be his hobby. 

The station wasn’t what one would call 
successful. The sound part of the trans- 
mitting went well, but listeners weren't 
equipped to pick up television. That end 
of it netted little except as it was of value 
to science. However, Hogan accompanied 
his television broadcasts with “good” 
music. People liked it, wrote in for more, 
and there Hogan found an audience which 
later was to determine, along with himself 
and his own ideas about radio programs, 
the kind of station WQXR has become. 

In 1934 the Federal Communications 
Commission granted to Hogan personally a 
permit to operate on the 1,550 kilocycle 
wave length and re-destined the station to 
be an experimental high fidelity station, 
operating on a double, or twenty, kilocycle 
channel—at 1,550 kilocycles, where it still 
operates—for more perfect transmission. 
The designation “high fidelity” stumped 
people for a while, and still does occasion- 
ally, but it simply means that the station 
carries a full range of sound frequencies 
audible to the human ear and equipment 
specially designed to broadcast accurately 
this greater number of frequencies. 

That year the station began to operate 
officially. Listeners reacted more favorably 
to the high class programs broadcast over 
the new equipment of W2XR than they 
had to the television-sound broadcasts of 
some years before. Reams of fan mail 
evinced a listener interest from an audience 
which wanted more of Brahms, Beethoven 
and Bach, more Wagner and operatic broad- 
casts, and an audience which found a com- 
fortable relief in the uncommercial attitude 
of W2XR. That was the kind of station 
Hogan wanted, and he was gratified to find 
an audience which was enthusiastic about 
such a station—an audience of intelligent, 
cultured people who wanted intelligent, 
cultured programs. 


John V. L. Hogan 
ae found that 
Brahms and Bee- 
thoven could com- 
pete with Benny 
and Burns. 


Kaiden-Keystone 


With that much settled, he started out 
to peddle time over W2XR to advertisers. 
In May, 1936, the Interstate Broadcasting 
Co. was formed to operate the commercial 
station, and the following December the 
call letters were changed to WQXR. One 
of its first advertisers was Martinson’s cof- 
fee. Copy, as well as advertisers, was 
censored. The new WQXR would send 


nothing over the ether that did not conform 
to the high standards which the station had 
set up for itself and its advertisers. In 
short order there came to the WQXR fold 
such advertisers as Random House, the Ox- 
ford University Press, Simon & Schuster, 
Brentano’s, Manhattan’s Center Music 
Store, Florist Max Schling, Venida men- 
tholated tissues, Radio City’s Cafe Louis 
XIV, Stromberg-Carlson and American- 
Bosch radios, Knabe pianos, Vicks Chemi- 
cal Co., Pinoleum Co., Ford dealers, and 
Hammond Organ. 

Last Summer WQXR checked up on its 
listeners to learn exactly what kind of audi- 
ence it was serving and how well it was 
serving its advertisers. From 700 replies 
received from 2,500 questionnaires evolved 
this report: 76% of the homes questioned 
listen to WQXR daily; 554 of the 700 
families consider WQXR their favorite sta- 
tion. On the question of advertisers, 
listeners were asked what sponsors they re- 
membered, with no suggestion of adver- 
tisers’ name given on the questionnaire. 
Thirty-six per cent of the replies mentioned 
one sponsor, 10% a second, and ten other 
sponsors received 1% or more mentions. 
Other facts adduced from the survey were 
that 47% of WQXR listeners were men, 
42% women, and 11% children; that the 
median age of listeners was 33.6 years; 
that WQXR listeners were not only musi- 
cians but housewives, editors and _ store- 
keepers as well; and that the audience in- 
cluded people with interests and hobbies 
ranging from music and literature (which 
were tops in the replies) to boating. 

Specially arranged programs keep listen- 
ers like these pleased with WQXR. The 
station’s most popular program, perhaps, is 
the “Just Magic” series broadcast every 
night, featuring classical and semi-classical 
recordings with announcements only at the 
station break. Twice a week there's a pro- 
gram of “String Classics,” played by 
WQXR’s own string ensemble and directed 
by the station’s musical director, Eddy 
Brown. Operatic and symphonic programs 
run daily and WQXR broadcasts the only 
regular ballet program on the air. 

News coverage is taken care of by the 
Christian Science Monitor news commenta- 
tor, Robert MacAlarney, and Press-Radio 
bulletins. Once a week the WPA Federal 
Theatre presents an hour of dramatics. 
Talks from the New York Society for Ethi- 
cal Culture are broadcast each week. 

In mentioning names around WQXR 
there always come into the spotlight those 
of Elliott M. Sanger, vice-president and 
general manager, and Douglas A. MacKin- 
non. Sanger shares responsibility with 
Hogan for policies of programs and com- 
mercials, sells most of the time sponsored 
by advertisers (10% of WQXR programs 
are now sponsored). MacKinnon has the 
job of programming all recorded music, 
which is the backbone of WQXR programs. 

To keep its listeners informed about 
what they will hear, WQXR publishes a 
booklet of each month’s programs, sells 
these upon request for a dollar a year or 
ten cents a copy. The idea originated in 
the early WQXR days when New York 
newspapers didn’t consider the station of 
enough importance to print its programs in 
the daily radio columns. Listeners were 
interested in the program listings, bought 
them enthusiastically. And they are still 
selling, at the rate of 7,500 copies a month, 
although newspapers now list WQXR pro- 
grams daily. Recently WQXR decided. to 
sell advertising space in the booklets and 
make the programs pay as well as sell. In 
the January issue were the first ads: 
WQXR’'s standby, Martinson’s coffee, and 
Hatel Bar butter. 
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Life Lays Some Rumors 


Life is slipping—Life isn’t getting any 
advertising since the higher rate went into 
effect—Life lost a fortune last year and 
will lose even more this year—Life is 
going to fold. These were some of the 
tidbits which the rumor-mongers of the 
advertising world were passing along since 
the recession set in. The publishers largely 
ignored them, although a January ad did 
point out that “the budget is balanced for 
1938.” 

But ten days ago Roy E. Larsen, pub- 
lisher, gave out three facts which should 
send the rumors into permanent retire- 
ment: 

Item 1: Life readers will pay $10,000,- 
000 for their 1938 copies. This, according 
to Publisher Larsen, is the first, time in 
publishing history that pocketbooks have 
poured out money in eight figures for one 
magazine. 

Item 2: A revised rate card sent out 
February 2 quotes a guarantee of 2,000,000 
copies average for 1938. The b. & w. page 
rate remains at $5,700, but the per page 
per thousand rate goes down to $2.85. 
When the magazine was started the rate 
was set at $6. Other reductions (made pos- 
sible by the zooming circulation) lowered 
the rate to $5, then to $3.56. Technolog- 
ical improvements in paper making and 
presses, and—more important—a new high 
record net income from circulation, make 
the new low per-page-per-thousand rate 
possible. 

Item 3: After a slow start January 
turned out to be, competitively speaking, a 
good advertising month for Life. A year 
ago advertising revenue was $80,000; this 
January it was $340,000, and Life’s statis- 
ticians figure that this volume was topped 
only by three other magazines. 

So rumors to the contrary, the news 
magazine of pictures seems to be marching 
on—in double-quick time. 


Newspapers Like Circulation 
Rate Jump 


It has become the fashion in the news- 
paper field in the last year or so to hoist 
circulation rates in order to help cover in- 
creases in production costs. The subject 
was one of the most important to be dis- 
cussed at a meeting last month of the New 
England Daily Newspaper Association. The 
results of increasing rates have been closely 
followed by all newspaper publishers who 
are confronted with added expenses, and 
some of these results were brought out by 
John Guernsey, of Media Records, Inc., at 
the NEDNA meeting. 

First of all, no publisher seems to regret 
having taken the step. Increases in gen- 
eral range from 20% to 50%, and the 
permanent loss in circulation consequent 
upon such increases is not great enough to 
offset the increased revenue, even though 
circulation may drop as much as 10 or 
11% immediately after the new rates are 
put into effect. 


1938 Newspaper 
Promotion Plans 


Exactly one-half of the newspapers 
answering a questionnaire recently sent to 
members of the National Newspaper Pro- 
motion Association will increase some 
form of their 1938 promotion activity, an- 
nounces Elsa Lang, promotion manager of 
the New York Herald Tribune and presi- 
dent of the association. No reporting 
newspaper, she says, will curtail its pro- 
gram this year. The revorting newspapers 
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Business is GOOD in 


SMETHPORT, PA. 


—typical of the 16,000 small towns where 
550,000 families read GRIT every week 


MAIN BUSINESS SECTION 


Located in the rich oil 
district of Pennsylvania, 
Smethport has well-built 
comfortable homes. A 
total of 412 families live 
in Smethport — 118 read 
GRIT every week. 


In Smethport you will find dis- 
tributors for national makes 
of radios, refrigerators, ranges, 
washing machines. Sales on 
household equipment are good 
and this store, featuring GE 
appliances, secured its share. 


CRESCENT ELECTRIC CO 


Wages are good, living standards are high, retail trade 


is brisk. Smethport families have the money to buy your 
product. Are you getting your share? 


Smethport is just one of the 16,000 thriving small towns 
where your business will be better when your advertising 
appears in GRIT. 


pore 
spaper\s — 


Weekly Newspaper \= 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA 


Magazine Type Coverage—Sells Goods With Newspaper Speed 
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include dailies in large cities as well as 
small, and therefore present a good cross- 
section of national newspaper Opinion. 
The Bureau of Advertising of — the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion is preparing a presentation called 
The Road Ahead for Newspapers,” to be 
used in that organization's 1938 campaign 
to enlarge its membership and expand its 


activities. The presentation will be rather 
an elaborate one with charts and panels in 
color. It will stress the need for sound 
reader interest research by an impartial 
body The campaign itself is being 


directed by the Bureau's Expansion Com 
mittee, under the chairmanship of A. G. 
Ruthman. 

The New York Herald Tribune has sent 


out an attractive four-page promotion picce 


comparing cigarette advertising in the 
three major media. Needless to say, the 
comparison is favorable to mewspapers: 
Magazines $3,520,000, radio $3,560,000, 
newspapers $24,510,000. 


Newspaper Circulation Up 

The 1938 edition of the N. W. Ayer 
Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals 
has just been issued and some of the figures 
revealed by it follow: There are 23 fewer 
dailies, but 15 more dailies have Sunday 
176 fewer weeklies (the number 
now is 10,629); 18 fewer semi-wecklies. 
There are 11 more foreign-language dailies 
and three more tri-weeklies. Of the dailies, 
1,605 are evening papers, 454 morning, and 
25 are all-day. 


editions : 


WHAT IS We lease nationally one 
or more Dodge, Plymouth 
OUR PLAN: and Chevrolet sedans or 
coaches at an annual rate so low that 
substantial savings are assured, 


WHAT OUR 
RATE INCLUDES: [2,months, | 


whatever states operated. 

Fire, theft and collision insurance. 

We include all items of service, mainte- 
nance and repairs of every kind and de- 
scription. 

Chains and anti-freeze. 

Oil and grease. 

Tire repairs and replacements 

Replacement of cars without any addi- 
tional cost if destroyed by fire, collision 
or otherwise. 

Purchase of your present equipment at 
fair appraisal value, 


COST Per month 


Plymouth or Chervrolet 

ANALYSIS: Sedans or Coaches $45.00 
Dodges (slightly higher per month) 
Rental cost per year based on 

$45.00 per month . ..$540.00 
Based on 24,000 miles, the average 

yearly mileage of salesmen and 

18 miles per gallon or I¢ per 


A new ¢ar every 


mile for gas ee: 

Average fleet cost Public Liability 
and Property Damage insurance 30.00 
$810.00 


This total of $810.00 divided by 24,000 
miles gives you a total operating cost of 
.0337 cents per mile. As mileage increases 
your cost per mile decreases because our 


rate remains standard. At 30,000 miles 


CUT saLesmen’s MILEAGE costs to 3!Ac. or less 


Our leasing cost is considerably lower than your present cost price of a 
new car and includes complete maintenance. 


NO CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


per yeer your cost would be .029 cents 
per mile. 

Our rate includes every item of expense 
incident to the operation of cars, except 
gasoline and Public Liability and Property 
Damage insurance which we do not fur- 
nish. The cost of these two items has 
been approximated, as above, based on 
our past experience. By adding these 
costs to our leasing charge we set forth 
what your actual cost per year or per 
mile should be under our plan. 


WHY YOU SHOULD saa gor re- 
lieved of all 

BE INTERESTED? —— a 
responsibilities prevalent with person- 
ally owned cars. 

Corporations relieved of necessity of main- 
taining costly service garages. 

No capital investment. 

New cars every year, minimizing accidents. 

You can estimate accurately your car costs 
a year in advance. 

Cars always have a creditable appearance. 

Use of decalcomania permitted, 

No restrictions on mileage or use of car 
at any time. 

Fleet cost comparisons will be furnished 

upon receipt of information as to the 

present number of cars used by your 

company and how owned and operated. 


Such information will be treated by us 
as strictly confidential. 


We guarantee 100 per cent transporta- 
tion. Complete references supplied. 


The R. A. Company 


Automobile Leasing Nationally 
G. J. EGAN, New York Manager 
Chanin Bldg., 122 East 42nd Street 


New York City - (Ashland 4-9653) 
ALSO PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
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The circulations of morning and evening 
papers are up slightly less than 3% over 
1936. Sunday circulation is up just 
over 4%. 

Contrary to the trend among newspapers, 
which have been declining in number for 
several years, there are 91 more periodicals 
in the United States. The total number of 
publications listed in the Directory is 
20,683. 

Comparison with 1930 shows the aggre- 
gate circulations and numbers of news- 
papers as follows: 


No. of Circulation 
Papers (In thousands) 
Dailies 1930 2,427 45,106 
1938 2,084 41,400 
Sunday Editions 1930 572 26,811 
1938 609 31,000 


Entry for Best Promotion 
Stunt of 1938 


A fortnight ago national advertisers and 


agencies received from Senator Capper’s 
Household magazine a 17-inch bamboo 
back-scratcher imported from war-torn 


China. The accompanying cardboard piece 
was headed ‘Mutual Back-Scratching by 
The March of Time and The Household 
Magazine.” The accompanying copy con- 
gratulated The March of Time on receiving 
a special award from the Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences, and then 
turned to the recent listing which March 
of Time made of the cities and towns in 
which the monthly news reel appears. 
Household found, much to its delight, that 
82.4% of the towns and cities where the 
news reels are shown have a population 
under 10,000. From this Household came 
to the, inescapable to them, conclusion that 
“The March of Time” list is again reiterat- 
ing that Household’s small town America 
readily takes to better goods, which you 
(and your wholesalers and dealers) have 
got for sale.” 


Radio as It Is Today 


Dr. O. H. Caldwell, editor of Radio 
Today, has from the very beginning of the 
radio’ business annually compiled the basic 
statistics, of radio, and current figures 
appear in his January issue. He estimates 
that there are 25,804,300 radio homes to- 
day and a total of 36,800,000 sets; that in 
1937 broadcasters sold $125,000,000 in 
time and that talent costs were $40,000,- 
000; that the public paid for radio in 1937 
the tidy sum of $912,000,000, including 
nearly 8,000,000 radio sets and nearly five 
times as many replacement tubes. The 
issue contains several pages of basic facts 
about radio and many charts. 


Broadcasting News 


In 1937 advertisers over NBC networks 
spent an all-time high of $10,368,566 for 
daytime programs, 34% above 1936. NBC 
daytime billings have more than doubled 
in the past five years. 

NBC has added station WBRE, Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., to its network, making the pres- 
ent total 144, . . Columbia has twu 
new affiliates—KARM, Fresno, Cal., and 
KROY, Sacramento. WWL, New 
Orleans, has increased its transmitting 
power to 50,000 watts. 

William Roux, for several years with the 
sales promotion division of NBC, in charg 
of publication advertising, has been made 
promotion manager of Hearst Radio, Inc 
; Robert G. Jennings, who has been 
vice-president of Crosley Radio Corp., has 
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been made general sales manager of WLW 
and WSAI, and assistant general manager 
of that station. . . . Burt Lambert, 
formerly with the sales staff of Hearst 
Radio, has joined station KYW, Philadel- 
phia. 

Department Store Broadcasting Service | 
has been formed in Boston, to give a_ | 
specialized service to department stores 
doing radio advertising. A similar organ- 
ization has been formed in New York for 
the baking industry and is known as 
Bakers Broadcasting Service. 


Media Notes 


This Week has made color advertising 
available in less than full page space. 
The new color units will be horizontal half- 
pages and vertical three-fifths pages. The 
rates per unit per thousand will be $1.46 
and $1.70, respectively. Current circulation 
is 5,300,000, distributed in 24 cities. 

Literary Digest, under its new publishers, 
announces that for the first time in nine 
years the magazine's circulation is heading 
up. Net paid average for the last six 
months of 1937 was 466,307 .. . 
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22% and local’s 10.2%. 

A. J. Becker, formerly of the Des Moines 
Register & Tribune, has joined the promo- 
tion staff of the Omaha World Herald. 

Dwight L. Perry, advertising man- 


ager of the Cincinnati Post, has been ap- will 
pointed western manager of the retail | iil 
stores division of the national advertising | zz, 

department of Scripps-Howard News- | uae ee / ||| 
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over 1936. National advertising’s gain was | 50 te t. ¥ 
| 
| 
| 


papers, with headquarters in Chicago; and | Experienced travelers judge for them- 
John A. Bacon, formerly national advertis- | P - judg 

ing manager of the Buffalo Times, has | selves. That's why you hear so many men 
joined the New York office of the national | and women say, 4 always stop at Albert 
advertising department. . . . D. C. Mat- | : a ’ “ 

tocks, heretofore advertising manager of | Pick Hotels’ The superior service, unus- 
the San Francisco Examiner, has been pro- | ual comfort splendid cuisine and price 
moted to assistant advertising director. 2 


Edward J. Brett, for the past ten years | economy of these fine hotels 
with the national advertising department | merit your patronage. 
of the New York Herald Tribune, has | 
been made sales manager of Comic Section 
Advertising Corp., which represents | 
thirty-odd newspapers for comic section 
advertising and recently formed the 
Southern Comic Group. . . . Harry 
Hayden has been appointed assistant ad- 
vertising manager of Look. . . . William 
M. Flandes, formerly promotion and _re- 
search manager of Dry Goods Economist, | 
has been named sales promotion manager 

} 


of the Street & Smith Publications, New 


York. CHICAGO, ILL..e+s GREAT NORTHERN 


DETROIT. MICHIGAN,.....-.. TULLER INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA...«++s ANTLERS 
DAYTON, OHIO .o-sscesescessees MIAMI SOUTH BEND, INDIANA++cee+ess OLIVER 


' COLUMBUS, OHIO. ....0+++ CHITTENDEN ANDERSON, INDIANA. .++++«e ANDERSON 

Other Media COLUMBUS, OHIO....+..»FORT HAYES TERRE RAUTE. INDIANA. TERRE HAUTE 

TOLEDO. OHIO «+seseeeessFORT MEIGS JACKSON, TENNESSEE. NEW SOUTHERN 

To Jam Handy Picture Service, Inc.: CINCINNATL OHIO.. FOUNTAIN SQUARE ASHLAND, KENTUCKY....+..« VENTURA 

, ‘ CANTON, OHIO ..+00000see0000eBELDEN OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY. ...OWENSBORO 

X. F. Sutton, formerly president of Sound ST. LOUIS, MO.cesccccess-MARK TWAIN WACO, TEXAS «00460000000 RALEIGH 
Pictures Corp. and John Henderson. 


Eric G. Fors- —— —— ———_s 
berg, formerly with Lord & Thomas and = —— = 
Benton & Bowles, Inc., has joined the sales 
staff of Polygraphic Co. of America, Inc. 

- _W. Arthur Williams has been ap- 


Herbert Depew has been transferred from Se SOO OEROOM INOS TATE Se 
Detroit to New York. . . . = oes : 


pointed manager of the Chicago oftice of = — 
National Advertising Service, Inc. . . . — 
The Niagara Lithograph Co. has appointea 
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, 


its Boston office. 

Barrett Andrews, formerly publisher of 
ALL OVER THE UNITED STATES Hearst newspapers in Boston, president of 
Dorland International Advertising Agency, 
. and previous to that vice-president, director 
and advertising head of Vogue, has been 
appointed national director of advertising 

of the Street Railways Advertising Co. 


Agency Appointments 

Electric Auto-Lite Spark Plugs, and serv- 
vice and institutional advertising of the 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, to Ruthrauff 
& Ryan. ... National Hotel Management 
Co., to J. Stirling Getchell, Inc. . . . The 
New Jersey Council to Federal Advertising 
| Agency, Inc. . . . Permutit Co., New 
York, water conditioning equipment, to 
| Compton Advertising Co., New York... . 
The Dill Co., Norristown, Pa., (Espotabs) 
to Gotham Advertising Co., New York.... 
Royal Air Conditioning Equipment Co., 
Compton, Cal., to Gerth-Knollin Advertis- 


ing Agency. . . . Carstairs Brothers Dis- 
tilling Co., Inc., New York, to Lennen & 
Mitchell, Inc., New York. . . . General 


Atlas Carbon Co., a property of Henry L. 
Doherty, to Evans, Nye & Harmon, Inc., 
New York. 


TO HEAR WHAT YOUR MARKET THINKS 


A network of ears— 


All leading through one central receiving station- | 
the MARKET RESEARCH CORPORATION | 
OF AMERICA—to you. | 


All governed by one controlling purpose—the desire 


to get information which will aid in solving your | 


marketing problems, which will form a sound basis 


a ba | The publishers of Look have distributed 

jor your marketing plans. | @ promotion booklet to 150,000 news- 

| dealers which dramatizes the profit pos- 

: ; ; — | sibilities on the magazine. They estimate 

Use this tremendous listening facility and hear what your market | that there is now a yearly profit of 
— to newsdealers and that no 
° ° ° other magazine tops the million mark in 
thinks (and will tell you if properly approached) about your market. ekdbet aa, Thc toes eae bo 
| told largely through the use of cartoons 

such as the one above. When the first 
issue of Look went on sale (so reads the 


opening page) newsdealers of America 
searcely raised their eyebrows. There 
| were already 6,000 magazines being pub- 


lished, and a typical newsdealer told the 


| distributor who marched in with copies 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA | of Look under his arm, “dump ’em in 
the corner. We only have a couple of 
thousand different magazines now.” 
120 S. La Salle Street, Chicago Rockefeller Center, New York , 
_ Correction 
. ‘ ‘ . In this column February 1 newspape1 
Pauline Arnold Paul T. Cherington Percival White | advertising figures in the paragraph headed 
| “1937 Advertising Tops 1936" were 
erroneously given as dollars, and magazine 
figures were mentioned in the text as 


Gives you guidance om making marketing decisions linage figures. All newspaper figures are 


and building sales:and advertising plans ——— a 
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A Plain Talk about 
WINTER VACATION COSTS 


and Why the Best Costs Less! 


Going to treat yourself and family 
to a Florida vacation this winter? Made your 
plans yet? 


Before you do, we would like the 
privilege of talking or writing to you personally, 
answering your questions and giving you the 
valuable information we have accumulated— 
facts and figures on vacation costs—and a new 
idea in resort hotel service that will provide the 
best of living for you, expand your opportunities 
to embrace all the fun and STILL SAVE YOU 
A BIG SLICE OF VACATION EXPENSES! 


Staying at a “low-priced” hotel isn’t 
always a wise economy. What you get for your 
money, not only in living accommodations but 
in other services and privileges, is the modern 
standard for judging a resort hotel. If you 
“save” money on your hotel rate, how much 
more do you have to put out for your vaca- 
tion enjoyments? 


The revolutionary new concept of 
what a resort hotel can be was given to the 
public by two of America’s greatest resort hotels 
—the Miami Biltmore, center of the wintertime 
world, in Coral Gables (Miami) and the Roney 
Plaza, America’s finest oceanfront hotel, in 
Miami Beach. It is this unique policy of guest 
entertainment, courtesies and economies we 
would like you to know about. 


Let us give you just one example 
of how THE BEST COSTS LESS, when you 
select the Roney Plaza or the Miami Biltmore 
as your holiday host. That expensive item of 
transportation—taxi fares, sightseeing and other 
costs just to go places—isn’t generally consid- 
ered by vacationists in computing their budgets 
in advance, but they are obliged to reckon with 
the actual fact when they have to dig down for 
fares. Indeed, local transportation, our research 
shows, amounts to about one-third of a vaca- 
tion’s costs! This expense is entirely eliminated 
for you at these hotels! Wherever you want to 
go—to the races, theaters, nightclubs, shopping 
centers, even down to the Florida keys for fish- 


ing—there will be a big comfortable aerocar 
(auto lounge car) at the door of the Miami Bilt- 
more or the Roney Plaza to take you there and 
bring you back without charge. This is a private 
transportation system, operated on regular 
schedules, day and night, for the convenience, 
comfort and economical saving of our guests. 


And there are numerous other 
courtesies—such as membership privileges, after 
approval by the membership committees, in 
three of America’s finest sports: clubs, which 
would cost you thousands in initiation fees else- 
where. These clubs provide exceptional facilities 
for golf, fishing and surf bathing. 


We have extended our guest serv- 
ice almost to your door. In-our New York and 
Chicago offices are staffs of trained vacation 
specialists to answer all your questions about 
Florida, vacation costs, and THE MOST 
AMAZING VACATION EVER CONCEIVED. 
They have the figures and data, compiled in ex- 
haustive research and surveys, which you will 
be interested in knowing. 


If you live in these cities or in the 
metropolitan areas of Boston, Philadelphia or 
Washington, one of our experts will be glad to 
have a personal chat with you, advise you and 
answer your questions, without obligating you 
in any way. If you are not in these sections, 
send your inquiries to these offices and they will 
answer your individual questions, give your 
vacation plans the benefit of their thorough 
information, by personal correspondence. 

Write, wire or ‘phone. NEW YORK—551 


Fifth Avenue, Room 712, Telephone MUrray 
Hill 2-0521. CHICAGO—120 S. La Salle 


Street, Room 1265, "phone FRAnklin 4645. 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA @ CORAL GABLES, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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Growing Ego, Relaxing Effort 
Nipped in Bud by Tactful Note 


First prize winner in the January Round 
Table is a letter submitted by John Morris, 
assistant sales manager, Eagle Pencil Co.— 

letter which strikes at a problem which 
often arises in handling a sales organiza- 


tion. Specifically: The problem of the 
young salesman who has begun to get a bit 
cocky. The letter: 

“Dear John: 

"I have noticed that your orders recently 
have been smaller in number, and consider- 
ably smaller in volume than they usually 
are. I realize that this is to some extent 
due to the season of the year; to recent 
mail ogders which these customers have sent 
to us; and to the absence of that optimism 
about Fall business which there was earlier 
in this year about the coming period. 

"Still, John, I wonder—I just wonder, 
and it may not be true at all—if, having 
sold quite a bit of merchandise so far dur- 
ing this year, and being at the point where 
you can see a worth while annual volume 
of sales from the territory turned over to 
you, you are not relaxing, to some extent, 
in the intelligent aggressiveness of your 
efforts further to build up your territory. 
I do sincerely have the feeling that the 
word ‘stocked’ appears too often on your 
reports. 

“I write this letter, John, because I know 
that at a certain point in the devclopment 
of a salesman—who is still only in his 
second year—he begins to feel that he is 
not a cub any longer, or a young fellow 
breaking in, but a full-fledged territory 
salesman who has his territory under pretty 
thorough control. I would not blame you 
in the least if, about this time, you were 
beginning to have that feeling. 1 think 
that you have now, and should have, full 
confidence in your ability to sell, and to 
meet the various problems which come up. 
But there is a tendency—and it is only 
human nature—for this feeling of confi- 
dence and this ‘now, I a man old-timer, 
going through a regular routine’ feeling, to 
cause a salesman to relax in the energy 
which he puts into his job. Confidence 
may cause him to relax in the intelligence 
which he devotes to his work—in keeping 
his mind working at all times seeking new 
ideas and thoughts to present to his cus- 
tomers; in the aggressiveness with which 
he fights for orders. ‘ 

“In short, there is a tendency, which 
sometimes the man does not even notice 
himself, to make the rounds in a more or 
less routine fashion, and to be too easily 
satisfied with an excuse for not receiving 
an order, or for receiving only a small one. 

“Now, none of these remarks may apply 
to you, John, or perhaps they may only 
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apply to some small extent, but I did think 
it worth while to take the time to discuss 
with you the necessity for your guarding 
against that relaxation of effort, which 
might be perfectly natural from the human 
nature point of view, but which would 
mitigate against your developing the fullest 
possible volume of business on this trip. 

“Let's hit hard first, on the idea of get- 
ting November dating orders from these 
customers. If they are stocked on our 
staple items, let's use this opportunity to 
get them to buying lines of ours which they 
have been purchasing from a competitor; 
and let's see if we cannot get in at least a 
few missionary calls in each of the larger 
cities, so as to keep our customers fully 
alert to what can be done on our line. 

“In short, let's do all the things which 
up to now have successfully helped you to 
do an excellent job on the territory assigned 
to you, and let's carefully guard against any 
possibility of a relaxation of effort or a 
willingness to take ‘no,’ where formerly the 
‘no’ would have been only a challenge to 
fight a little harder.” 


No Wrath, No Coyness Mars 
This Well-Bred “Please Remit” 

We confess that we always feel moved 
to suppress an elaborate yawn when some 
new version of the too, too tricky collec- 
tion letter falls into our hands. In this 
type of letter the recipient is, we believe, 
especially sensitive to false notes. Having 
thus deposed, we quote a simple, straight- 
forward collection note used by Feedwaters, 
Inc., whose engaging directness has its at- 
tention value heightened by the enclosure 
of a check all made out, ready for signa- 
ture: 

“A check for $83.12 is enclosed. 

“Won't you sign it, slip it in the en- 


Round Table Prize 
Winners for January 


John Morris, Asst Sales Manager 
Eagle Pencil Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


C. J. Bailey 
Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. 
Owatonna, Minn. 

A. R. MacFarland, Adv. Manager 
United Autographic Register Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Edgar D. Brooke, Adv. Manager 
Duplex Envelope Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


| A Letter for a Cocky Salesman— 
\ Collection Letter Without Frills 

—~How to Say “Thank You”—The 
Customer Who Asks for Favors | 


closed business reply envelope and drop it 
in the mail now? It'll clear your now 
long overdue account with us.” 

* * * 

While we're on the subject of credits, 
here’s another extremely simple letter which 
also was a prize winner for December: 
“Dear Mr. Jones: 

“A credit man spends so much time and 
effort in saying ‘please remit,’ that it’s a 
real pleasure when he has the chance to say 
‘thank you.’ 

“That's why I get a real kick out of 
thanking you for the fine way you have 
handled your account. 

“If all customers were half as thoughtful 
and considerate as you have been, even a 
lowly credit man could occasionally go 
home to his family with a smile on his face 
and a song in his heart. 

“Sincerely and thankfully yours . . .” 

Used by the United Autographic Regis- 
ter Co., Chicago. 


A Favor Is Refused, But 
Good Will Kept Intact 


To bring up the rear of the sales letter 
parade this month, we single out this tact- 
ful reply to a customer who asks for some 
special favor which, for policy reasons, 
cannot be granted. It comes from the 
Duplex Envelope Co., Richmond, Va. 

“The Reverend James J. Jones 
“Saint Louis, Missouri 
“Dear Mr. Jones: 

“The thought of pleasantly surprising our 
old customer greatly appeals to us—but 2 
discomforting thought inevitably follows! 
There is a rule which hems us in. 

“We serve annually about 50,000 
churches, and many hundreds of requests 
for us to grant special favors arrive in a 
steady stream. If we tried to grant them 
all, we should soon go bankrupt. If we 
arbitrarily granted some, but declined 
others, we should not only have a nervous 
collapse trying to decide where to draw the 
line but we should be unhappy in knowing 
that we were unfairly discriminating against 
the rest of our customers. So we have just 
had to adopt an iron-bound rule of putting 
all the value we can in our envelope sys- 
tems and asking to be excused from throw- 
ing in any extra favors which we can’t give 
all our customers. 

“Sometimes rules make us unhappy, but 
we have to live by them, else we should all 
end up in a permanently miserable state. 
In the face of this dilemma—wanting to 
surprise you with those letterheads and en- 
velopes but having a necessary rule which 
prohibits it—we ask for your understanding 
and your sympathy. i 

“Many thanks for your promptness in 
sending your remittance. Ae 
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San Francisco 

The San Francisco Advertising Club has 
organized a Junior Departmental Division 
for young men and women actively engaged 


in advertising in San Francisco. Forty 
charter members attended the organization 
meeting and elected Francis Porter of a 
local advertising agency and former business 
manager, Daily Californian, as chairman. 


' The program of the February meeting of 
the San Francisco Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion included talks by two prominent 
speakers: George Davis, of the club’s ad- 
visory committee, whose topic was “Eco- 
nomic Preview,” and F. T. Letchfield, 
consulting engineer and assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust 
Co., who spoke on “Research and Its Effect 
Upon Business.” 


St. Paul 


Members of the St. Paul Sales Managers 
Association took an active part in the 
annual St. Paul Winter Sports Carnival, 
which was held during the week of January 
29-February 6. 


Rochester 

Harry Boyd Brown, national merchandis- 
ing manager, Philco Radio and Television 
Corp., spoke before the February 11 meet- 
ing of the Sales Managers Club of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce on the 
topic, “Trends and Opportunities in Mer- 
chandising.” Robert H. Miller, general 
treight agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, has 
been selected to speak at the next meeting 
ot the club on February 25. The topic of 
his talk will be “The Selection and Train- 
ing of Young Men.” 


Boston 


“Better Methods of Training Salesmen” 
were discussed by E. M. Johnston, sales 
counselor and training expert of Syracuse, 
N. Y., at the February 4 meeting of the 
Sales Managers Club of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


New York 

Hal Hode, executive assistant to the 
vice-president, Columbia Pictures Corp., re- 
cently told members of the Sales Executives 
Club of New York that “Sales Follow 
Hollywood,” in a discussion of the effect 
of the movies on buying trends. Mr. Hode 
spoke at the February 1 meeting of the 
S.E.C., at which the club welcomed 15 new 
members to its roster. 

The New York chapter of the American 
Marketing Association had as guest speaker 
for its last meeting, February 9, Paul T. 
Cherington, president, Market Research 
Corporation of America. The topic of his 


talk was ‘Market Surveys in Production 
Plans.” 
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St. Louis 


Earl M. Lashmet, resident vice-president, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., was guest 
speaker at the last meeting of the Sales 
Managers Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce. On the program calendar 
for the next two bureau meetings in Feb- 
ruary are Speakers A. W. Nealy, vice-presi- 
dent, Gardner Advertising Co., and V. E. 
Vining, director, department store sales, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 


Co. 


Fort Worth 


R. W. Bridges, division sales manager, 
Ralston Purina Co., spoke before the Feb- 
ruary meeting of the Fort Worth Sales 
Managers Club. 


Williamsport 

Plans have been announced for the an- 
nual meeting of the Interstate Advertising 
Managers Association, which will be held 
in Williamsport, Pa., February 18-19. 
Among the speakers who will take part on 
the program are Fred G. Pearce, Altoona 
Mirror; John Lippy, Greyhound Manage- 
ment and Wair Jepson, vice-president, 
Bethlehem National Bank. The association 
includes as members advertising managers 
from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland. 


The University of Chicago Press has just 
published Donald R. G. Cowan's book, 
“Sales Analysis from the Management 
Standpoint.’”” Mr. Cowan is chief statisti- 
cian, commercial research department, Swift 
& Co., and lecturer on Marketing at 
Northwestern University. 


TOROMTC 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LOMDOM, fas. 


GIBBONS 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS 


| 
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Again in 1937 


1* in OHIO 
o” in U.S. 


For total advertising among evening 
newspapers. Authority Media 
Records 1937 first fifty report. 


+ 


your advertising 
dollars where profitable results can 
be obtained. The Beacon Journal 
offers complete, economical cover- 
age of this alert, 
market. 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Represented by 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Concentrate 


free-spending 


KNOWS CANADA 


WBBM MOBILE AIR THEATER — 


Air Theater: This over-sized Aerocar trailer answers to the name of “WBBM Mobile 


Air Theater,” and will be used by this Chicago station for street interviews. 
The interviewed persons are given a chance 


at the curb and records the interviews. 


It parks 


té call up all their friends (if they haven't too many) to invite them to listen in at 


a certain time, when the recorded conversations will be broadcast. 


The unit also 


contains short-wave transmitting equipment. 


18 Elements of Danger 
in Making Mail Surveys 


(Continued from page 30) 


These 750 out of 5,000 would be 
15% —a highly satisfactory return, 
but what would it mean? Presumably 
all groups would be important to the 
company making the mailing, but the 
returns range from 5% to 33144%. 
The 95% of presidents who did not 
reply may feel at complete variance 
with the 5% who did reply. And 
take the replies from advertising 
agencies: Who replied? Was it an 
office boy or the head of the business? 
Was it the head of the business or the 
pretty red-headed secretary of the head 
of the business who presumed to know 
what the boss would want to say? 
Such a survey as we have mentioned 
may bring back some valuable infor- 
mation, but it is sot a survey made 
among 5,000 people. It is a survey 
made among 750 badly assorted indi- 
viduals, and it deserves no considera- 
tion unless the returns are broken 
down so as to show the number and 
kind of replies by the several occupa- 
tional groups. 


10. The respondent to a mail 
investigation may not be the per- 
son who was addressed. Does the 
person whose opinion is requested 
fill out the questionnaire; does he pass 
it to someone else to fill out; is it 
filled out by someone before it reaches 
the person for whom it is intended; 
does it fall into the hands of someone 
who has a selfish axe to grind? Try 
to answer those questions in analyzing 
most mail surveys. You can’t. 

To stimulate replies, many makers 
of mail surveys tell people that they 
needn't sign their names. . “Just check 
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and drop in the box” Responses to 
such surveys may be grievously mis- 
leading. Recently a business man re- 
ceived a questionnaire which raised a 
competitive angle in his business. Op- 
erating on the theory that all was fair 
in love or war, he called in his sales- 
men, showed them the letter and re- 
turn card, and said, “Go out among 
our prospects and customers and pick 
up all of these cards you can find. 
Bring them in and I'll tell you what 
to do with them.” 

He had an alert sales force. They 


Advances: Kenneth C. Gifford last week 
became general sales manager of McGraw 
Electric Company’s Toastmaster division 
at Minneapolis, Minn., with general 
charge of sales and advertising for both 
domestic and commercial products. For 
five years he directed the domestic sec- 
tion only. He started as a McGraw sales- 
man in 1925. William E. O’Brien will 
continue as assistant sales manager of 
domestic products. An assistant sales 
manager of commercial equipment has 
not yet been appointed. 


collected 167 cards. 
guess the rest. 

Users of mail surveys should bend 
every effort to make sure that the man 
whose opinion was requested is the 
man who makes the reply. 


And you can 


ll. The response from users 
will be greater than from non- 
users. Distorted samples arise fre- 
quently as a result of this marked 
tendency. A test by the Procter and 
Gamble Co. showed that 92% of the 
respondents to a mail questionnaire 
were users of the product, while 40% 
of those who did not reply were users. 


12. Responses are confined 
largely to those particularly inter- 
ested. Richmond Watson tells of an 
investigation designed to find the per- 
centage of families in various income 
groups using toilet water. Investiga- 
tions were made both by mail and per- 
sonal interviews. The house-to-house 
investigation gave an accurate cross- 
section of replies. The mail investi- 
gation, however, indicated that over 
twice as large a percentage of consum- 
ers used toilet water. This was to be 
expected because many women who 
used toilet water responded with in- 
terest to the mail questionnaire, while 
those not using toilet water either had 
no interest in the matter or were re- 
luctant to admit the absence of the 
luxury. 


13. Those who think “No” on 
controversial questions are more 
willing to answer than those who 
think “Yes.” Requests for approval 
or disapproval of a policy usually get 
a larger response when the issue has 
organized or strenuous objectors. The 
error due to bias of interest varies be- 
tween questions and also varies in 
time. It is always high, and it will 
show up as soon as a particular in- 
terest in responding in one way con- 
trols the returns. This was dramatic- 
ally proved by the fiasco of the Lit- 
erary Digest poll in 1936. It was, in 
the first place, a failure to sample 
properly, but it also was due to the 
fact that, among the people who were 
polled, those who were against Roose- 
velt were much more likely to answer 
than those who were for him, because 
it had become that kind of an issue. 
Those for Roosevelt felt no great urge 
to reply. 


14. The reasons why people do 
not respond are vital. Often the 
very reasons why a large percentage 
do not respond are vital to a study 
of the entire problem. The processes 
used may happen to select a particu- 
larly favorable group—or a particu- 
larly unfavorable group. If the return 
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is 20% the results give absolutely no 
clue as to how the other 80% feel. 


15. Mail returns are dangerous 
where respondent is asked to 
choose between competitive things. 
The elements of bias, of inadequate 
sampling, of errors or omissions in 
lists, of questionnaires falling into the 
hands of others than the ones ad- 
dressed—all of these are especially 
dangerous when the attempt is made 
to rate competitive objects or com- 
panies or people. Where, on the 
other hand, the purpose of the ques- 
tionnaire is to find the answer to a 
simple problem, such as whether users 
are satisfied with a product they have 
bought, mail returns may be as satis- 
factory as the personal interview, and 
much less costly. 


16. Mail returns tell little about 
age or economic status. Informa- 
tion regarding age and economic 
status is likely to be misleading when 
gathered by mail (and people do not 
always tell the truth to interviewers, 
either), but an observer on the spot 
can appraise the guwality of the inter- 
view and come nearer to the truth than 
is possible through the mail. These 
subjects are not important in all types 
of surveys, but usually are considered 
important in consumer investigations. 


17. Mail questions are impos- 
sible to phrase so that alternative 
or qualifying responses are fol- 
lowed up. The answer to a question 


depends both on the way it is phrased, 
and the personality of the individual 
who makes the answer. For example 
take the question, ‘“Do you believe that 
this country should ever become in- 
volved in another war?” Most Amer- 
icans are peace-loving, and quite likely 
the majority returns to a mail survey 
would be “No.” But a large number 
who made this answer would be think- 
ing, “No—unless we were attacked.” 
It’s a nuisance to write out all one’s 
thoughts, though, so they would con- 
tent themselves with a mere “No.” 
Faced by an interviewer they are much 
more likely to add important quali- 
fications or alternatives. 


18. Mail investigations do not 
give a “general summary.” Inter- 
viewers can add to the value of their 
calls by reporting their general obser- 
vations. They can report the “‘feel’’ 
of the interview, the impressions and 
interpretations which cannot be se- 
cured by cold, mechanical, pre-deter- 
mined questions. Fully nine-tenths of 
the people who return mail question- 
naires give only the information di- 
rectly requested. 
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Name of Association 
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Automotive Accessories Mfrs. Ass’n 
Ass’n 

Wine Institut 

American 

American 


American 
American 


Ceramic Society 


Society for Metals 


National Scale Men’s Ass'n 


New England Bedding Mfrs. Ass’n 
New England Hardware Dealers Ass’n 
Pacific Coast Electrical Ass’n 
Sanitary Institute of America 


the time of going to press. 


Important Conventions to Come 


The following list of important February and March conventions was com- 
piled for SM and for “Domestic Commerce” by C. Judkins and N. Dokken, of 
the Trade Association Section of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


National Wholesale Wine & Liquor Dealers ’ 


Pacific Coast Wholesale Hardware Ass’n 


Soc. of Mechanical Engineers 


Society for Testing Materials 
National Ass’n of Waste Material Dealers 


National Upholstery & Drapery Textile Ass’n 


Wholesale Stationers Ass'n of the U. S. 


* Changes in dates sometimes occur immediately preceding conventions. 
Asterisk in the date column indicates that the exact date was not known at 


Convention City Date 
February 
New York, N. Y. 27-M-4 
Baltimore, Md. 21-22 
Del Monte, Cal. 24-26 
San Francisco, Cal. 23 
P March 
New Orleans, La. 27-A-2 
Los Angeles, ‘Cal. 23-25 
Los Angeles, Cal. 21-26 


Rochester, N. Y. 9 


New York, N. Y. 14-16 
Chicago, III. 15-17 
New York, N. Y. . 
Boston, Mass. ] 
Boston, Mass. 1-3 
Fresno, Cal. . 
New York, N. Y. 14-15 


Hot Springs, Va. 20-26 
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A 
High Grade Executive 
Is Available 


Do you make a quality consumer product? 
Is your primary problem that of winning 
distribution and expanding volume through 
high grade retailers? 


An executive is available for a permanent 
connection with such a company—a man 
well equipped with energy, resourcefulness, 
and a broad background of experience 
which will enable him to handle manage- 
ment problems with a high degree of 
efficiency. 


This man, in addition to substantial mar- 
keting experience abroad, ten years spent in 
major executive capacity with a $400,000,000 
business, and a period as counsellor to sev- 
eral industry-groups, has the added equip- 
ment of valuable first-hand experience in 
handling difficult labor problems and broad 
angles of public relations, 


He knows how to win loyalty from em- 
ployees. He understands business finance, 
and he is thoroughly capable of planning 
with big retailers the kind of large-scale 
retail promotion which wins preferred treat- 
ment for merchandise. 


Replies will be held in the strictest con- 
fidence, and an interview will be arranged 
on request. This executive prefers a con- 
nection In or near New York Oity. 


o 
BOX 572 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York Oity 


OVER 50% 
LESS, SINGLE; 


OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR 
$5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE 


AMAZING SYSTEM SETS TYPE WITHOUT TYPE 


FOTOTYPE Synthetic Type composed this ad... 
and it will compose many type lines for you, at small 
cost, right in your own office. The cardboard letters 
fit into a special composing stick and are automat- 
ically aligned. Fast! Economical! Cuts type costs for 
offset or zincs down to rock bottom. Over forty 
modern types available. Write for folder. 


FOTOTYPE CO. 622 W. Washington, Chicago 
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WELL TAME A 


PEASONAL INTEREST 
IN HELPING WITH 
YOUR CONVENTION OB 
SALES MEETING. 
WHITE FOR OUR 


SPECIAL GROUP RATES. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


* 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HAL! 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Planning and Merchandising 
Bample copy of our Merchandise Prise Catalog 


and brochure, 


“Information on Sales Contest 
(peration.”” furnished to sales and advertising 
executives without charge. 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
10th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 


through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. if 


Surveys on Restaurant and 
Club Markets Available 


Manufacturers selling products of all 
types to (1) clubs, and (2) restaurants, 
should avail themselves of recent surveys 
on buying trends in these fields made for 
the Patterson Publishing Co. of Chicago. 
The Arthur C. Weick Co., market analysts, 
conducted both surveys, calling on 205 
restaurant owners and operators from 121 
cities and towns, as they attended the 1937 
convention of the National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation in behalf of The American Restan- 
vant Magazine; and questionnairing both 
city and country club managers throughout 
the country for the analysis of club buying 
in behalf of Club Management. 

The restaurant survey is directed at the 
question of advertising influence of news- 
papers, magazines, radio, and trade papers, 
on restaurant managers. According to the 
survey, 70% of the restaurateurs do not 
look to newspapers for advertising infor- 
mation affecting their business needs; 87%, 
although radio listeners, do not find radio 
advertising geared to their business 
needs; 98% do not look to general mag- 
azines for business assistance. Listening 
habits and magazine reading habits were in- 
dicated by program and magazine prefer- 
ences expressed. As for restaurant publi- 
cations, 33 of them listed, 99% of the 
restaurant men were readers of one or 
more, and 79% admitted the influence of 
advertising in these media. For details, 
ask for “Advertising to the Restaurant 
Operator.” 

There are. as of November, 1937, some 
7,000 private city and country clubs in the 
U. S. Excluding the 10% of city clubs 
and 15% of country clubs which render 
only partial service, “A Study of the Buy- 
ing Power of City Clubs and Country 
Clubs” is the analysis of estimated 1938 
buying power for 1,070 city clubs and 4,000 
country clubs classified as having full club 
facilities. The survey is presented by Club 
Management as “the first time such infor- 
mation has been made available.’ It is 
assuredly a complete fact-finding job, and 
if the sample and the projection involved 
are accurate, the specific market baskets 
enumerated hold a promise of good busi- 
ness in 1938 for aggressive sellers. Survev 
shows city clubs actually to have increased 
memberships over 1929, in both 1936 and 
1937. Country clubs are still under the 
1929 figures, but expect to pass in 1938. 
The data on club investments in property, 
club incomes and club budgets show a tre- 
mendous back-log of capital. The food bill 
of the 6,070 clubs is given, for 1937, as 
$177,122,600. The beverage bill, $86,- 
228,000. 


Details of purchases for furnishing and 
equipping these clubs are given, a total of 
30 types of materials, ranging from acous- 
tical products, air conditioning, and bar fix- 
tures, through towels, trays and uniforms. 
In matters of equipment, the country clubs 
appear to offer the best market, and this is 
also the case in the remodeling plans cited. 

Either or both of these studies are avail- 
able on request to W. J. Hannon, Patterson 
Publishing Co., 5 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Candid Camera Studies of 
New England “Middletown’ 


“Consumer Action on ‘McCall Street’ in 
Pittsfield, the ‘Middletown’ of New Eng- 
land” is the title of a recent market 
picturization showing who the readers of 
the magazine are, where they live, how they 
use ‘the magazine. This is the second in a 
series of picture studies, following on the 
heels of a similar survey in Muncie, the 
original Middletown.” In all, some 900 
homes of McCall's subscribers were photo- 
graphed; and, while we made no effort to 
count the resulting pictures shown, it 
would seem as though a substantial num- 
ber have been used in the many pages, and 
covers, of the large book—a highly inter- 
esting commentary on current practice in 
home architecture in America, as well as 
on what typical home-folks do with their 
time. As a thoroughgoing effort to trans- 
late into terms of local advertising in- 
fluence the circulation of a national 
magazine this study is in line with a num- 
ber of others which have appeared from 
time to time, and it should be of con- 
siderable interest to executives who are 
searching for means to gauge media influ- 
ence. Copies available on request to Don 
Parsons, McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York. 


Shipbuilding Forges Ahead 


“Shipbuilding Reaches a New Hrgh” is 
the title of an eight-page summary which 
Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 
has recently published. For executives in- 
terested in the expansion of this basic in- 
dustry—particularly impressive at this 
noment when the merchant marine is very 
much in the news—the article should be 
worth inspection. It gives detailed statistics 
of the 1937 output, and construction now 
in the yards scheduled for completion dur- 
ing the year. Construction is indicated for 
the various shipbuilding companies, and 
concludes with a chart showing construc- 
tion since 1927—revealing a present total 
tonnage far in excess of the previous high 
in 1930. Requests to G. H. Johnson. 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., 30 
Church St., New York. 


Package Candy Sales Survey 

A recent survey by the Policyholders 
Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Lite 
Insurance Co. on the age groups of pur- 
chasers of 5-cent package candy should 
be of interest to sales and advertising 
executives in the field, and in related fields 
Very few complete surveys on this subject 
are available, to our knowledge, yet the 
entire sales and advertising approach of 4 
manufacturer is subject to the information 
here available. Information is secured 
from a survey made by Temple University, 
from Western Confectioner and Ice Cream 
News, and direct from manufacturers in 
the field. Adult and child purctiasing 
habits are not agreed from these sources to 
be any set percentage, varying considerably 
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and indicating that not too much is known 
on this point. Also covered in the survey 
is the question of the effect of a trade 
name on sales. For copies, write the 
Bureau, as noted above, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


Food, Drugs, Liquor in L. A. 


Three surveys from Los Angeles have 
come in recently, analyzing the drug mar- 
ket, the food market, and the liquor market 
in that area. In loose-leaf form, with detail 
maps and graphic comparisons, the three 
studies follow a similar form. Population 
is shown, numerically and graphically, for 
the 11 counties of Southern California, fol- 
lowed by a similar analysis of food, ot 
drug, or liquor distribution. Then follows 
a similar analysis of population, and dis- 
tribution, for cities of 10,000 population 
and over. Copies of the surveys are avail- 
able on request to Roy F. Walker, of Los 
Angeles Herald-Express, Los Angeles. 


GH’s “Phone-to-Find-lt” 


For some months, Good Housekeeping 
Magazine has been sponsoring the “Phone- 
to-Find It Service,” described in the June 
1, 1936, issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
The service combines the use of a symbol 
in manufacturer's copy in Good House- 
teeping with local telephone service 
stations in each of 124 cities. Readers can 
find the names of local dealers for each 
advertisement so identified in these cities, 
where 60% of America’s retail business is 
done, and where Good Housekeeping 
delivers 61% of its circulation. A large 
brochure entitled “Maybe You're Missing 
Something’ has recently been issued 
describing details of the service, and show- 
ing how it is being used by present adver- 
tisers in the magazine. Copies will be sent 
to executives interested, on request to 
Happer Payne, Good Housekeeping Mag- 
azine, 57th Street and 8th Avenue, New 
York. 


Conventioning in Pittsburgh? 


Are you considering, by chance, a con- 
vention for sales or dealer organizations in 
the Pittsburgh area? If so, a recent book- 
let published by the William Penn Hotel 
of that city is well worth looking into. 
Excellent photographic illustrations of 
banquet and display accommodations. The 
hotel has been completely redecorated and 
furnished, with improved facilities for 
commercial use of all sorts. A note to Jay 
Griffith. Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., will bring a copy pronto. 


Forecasting to Curb 
Excessive Sales Cost 
(Continued from page 36) 


the head office organization, including 
department managers, functions as a 
policy, merchandising and directing 
unit, with the sales control department 
acting chiefly in the capacity of a guide 
and source of essential information. 
_The policy of the organization is to 
give departments, districts and individ- 
uals in the territories the maximum of 
responsibility. No attempt is made to 
mechanize the sales work of the field 
representatives. Selling is one of the 
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few remaining creative fields where 
merit is quickly recognized and re- 
warded on an individual basis. All 
possible help is given to the salesmen. 
They are not hindered with numerous 
reports and other miscellaneous func- 
tions. Their principal job is to sell. 
The remainder of the sales organiza- 
tion is set up to facilitate and simplify 
their work. 

Much of the success of the selling 
organization depends on the initial 
selection and training of the field 
representatives. We believe the 
system of training used is one of the 
most complete. Every salesman is 


thoroughly grounded in the com- 
pany’s policies, products and organiza- 
tion. : 

Without this rigid selection and in- 
tensive training, subsequent results 
would not be satisfactory. Training, 
continuous development work, and 
complete knowledge of the territory in 
which the men work, enables the de- 
partment and district managers, in 
their turn, to supply the necessary 
advice and guidance. Through proper 
control, guidance, and the elimination 
of guessing, insofar as is humanly 
possible, we have been able to reduce 
operating costs materially. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATION 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 


TO BUSINESS, FINANCE, MARKETING AND 
Industrial Services: Active California representation 
available through statewide organization. Twenty 
years’ direct contact with extensive high-grade 
clientele has developed broad outlet and wide 
local experience range of immediate value to 
Services or Products wishing expansion to Pacific 
Coast Markets. Personalized supervision to give 
you all the advantages of a Western Branch Office. 
Box 579, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
28 years recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a refund 
provision as stipulated in our agreement. Identity is 
covered and, if employed, present position protected. 
If you have actually earned over $2,500, send only 
name and address for details. R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 
118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


RESPONSIBLE POSITIONS 


OUR STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL AND PER- 
sonal method conducts negotiations for high-grade 
positions. Each case prepared and executed sepa- 
rately. Employment and identity protected. 
erate cost. If you have earned over $2,400 yr. 
write, without obligations, Dept. G, Craig & 
Gravatt, Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED. CATHOLIC SALESMAN, PREFER- 
ably Irish, capable of developing into Sales Man- 
ager. Age 35-50. Territory, Illinois and Missouri. 
Insurance experience an advantage. Want man now 
employed and successful, but interested in bettering 
himself. State experience and reference in first 
letter, which will be kept strictly confidential. 
Box 573, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


HOLLYWOOD ASSIGNMENTS 


HOLLYWOOD ASSIGNMENTS 


Commercial—publicity stills on the movie lots— 
live house-organ copy—BUSINESS FILMS pro- 
duced. A. B. LAING, established 6 years at 
3626 Lankershim Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


R. H. CARRINGTON 
1207 Arlington Road 1301 Clark Bldg. 
Lakewood, Cleveland Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Twenty years constructive plant operation, sales, 
research. 


Industrial Reorganization 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PROFITABLE SALES 
Sales and Advertising Executive wants opening 


in sales, advertising, purchasing and/or traffic 
work. Ten years charge industrial product but can 
handle anything. Experienced field selling, office 


sales, and advertising; some purchasing and traffic 
knowledge. Age 34, college graduate, aggressive, 
thoroughly capable and desirous assuming full re- 
sponsibility for results. For an unusual investment 
in manpower, address Box 576, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


HAVING RECENTLY LIQUIDATED MY 
business in Chicago, I am now desirous of securing 
a connection with manufacturer as sales represen- 
tative in Chicago, and territory surrounding. A\l- 
though located in Chicago, would be willing to 


call at your office to discuss this matter. Can 
furnish satisfactory bank references. Box 577, 
| SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Mod- | 


| 


MARKET ANALYSIS—SALES RESEARCH 
Available to take complete charge, or assist active 
executive, with studies in field of commercial re- 
search: market analysis, sales research, distribution, 
sales statistics, accounting; special investigations. 
Seventeen years’ experience, responsible positions, 
Box 578, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 


| New York, N. Y. 


covers both 
grounded in all merchandising 
functions. Top ranking as salesman. as served 
successfully in paper, engineering, electrical, min- 
ing and metal products fields. Fully capable of 
assuming full charge of all activities. Has 
nation-wide close contacts throughout industry and 
governments as a whole. A man who can actu- 
ally dispose of products you manufacture for sale. 
Address reply Box 575, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HIGH GRADE 
STENCIL DUPLICATOR INK 


Rich black tone, quick drying, unexcelled for 
brilliancy and sharpness. Regular $2.00 per lb. 
quality. Special introductory offer: 2 bbs. sent to 
you postpaid direct from the manufacturer for only 
$1.50. J. L. Larson, Box 1101, Station B, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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BY RAY BILL 


OVERNMENTAL COOPERATION TO THE 
FORE: Up to this time, the various kinds of con- 
ferences and hearings occurring in Washington 

have produced but little tangible action either by the ad- 
ministrative side of government or by Congress. How 
deeply what has been said by business men, both big and 
small, is registering still remains to be seen. Meanwhile, 
however, it is encouraging to note that governmental co- 
Operation with business is proceeding in a concrete man- 
ner with the individual states. 

Less than a month ago, the State of Florida staged a 
show which indicates in no indefinite terms how anxious 
this commonwealth is to encourage private business. On 


this occasion, Fred P. Cone, Governor of Florida, pro- 
claimed Florida Industries Day, honoring Dr. Charles 


Holmes Herty, but calling on all civic, business and com- 
mercial organizations throughout the state to promulgate ed- 
ucational activities designed to apprise all Floridians of 
the growing significance of its industrial life. 

Florida Industries Day featured the opening of the new 
$9,000,000 plant of the Container Corp. of America. The 
event proved significant in several respects. It brought a 
whole special trainload of distinguished industrial, finan- 
cial and journalistic leaders to Fernandina as the joint 
personal guests of the Governor of Florida and Walter P. 
Paepcke, president of the Container Corp. It also brought 
a distinguished group of public officials, including Daniel 
C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, the Governors from 
nearby southern states, U. S. Senator Claude C. Pepper, 
and many leading sons of Florida at large and of Jackson- 
ville and Fernandina in particular. The key addresses by 
Secretary Roper, Governor Cone, Senator Pepper, Mr. 
Paepcke and James G. Stahlman, president of the Ameti- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, made it very clear 
that cooperation between government and business need 
be no theory but can in fact be a far-reaching reality. 

The citizens of Fernandina and of Florida must now be 
pretty thoroughly aware of the added direct and indirect 
employment which the new Container Corp. plant brings 
to the South. They must be equally cognizant of the con- 
tribution of Dr. Charles Herty to the welfare of the South 
through his research in forest utilization—which is largely 
responsible for the growth of the paper industry in the 
South into the hundred million dollar class. The com- 
paratively new use of southern slash pine, which can be 
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grown on what amounts to a crop basis, must also 
spell encouragement and future opportunity for many 
owners of southern timber tracts. 

The State of Florida and its Governor were especially 
wise in making a gala state occasion of the opening of this 
Fernandina plant, and in thereby putting a halo on the 
head of the Container Corp. and its chief, Mr. Paepcke. 

After all, why shouldn’t this be the attitude of govern- 
ment toward private business when a single plant of this 
kind promises direct employment to several hundred and 
new cash income to about 5,000 families located in the area 
that can market timber to this new mill. But, alas! what con- 
trast the Florida program offers to the prevailing attitudes 
and vociferations among many of those who sit high in 
national legislative and administrative circles. 


+ + 


E SALUTE THE LITTLE MAN: Some believe 
that the conferences organized between Secretary 
Roper and President Roosevelt and representatives 
of approximately 1,000 smaller business units were staged 
by the Administration. Certainly, no one who read the 
recommendations originally drafted by the 11 divisional 
groups or even the final redraft as submitted at the White 
House could continue to hold any such opinion. This 
conference was actually freer of politics than any sessions 
which have been held in Washington in many a day. 
Starting out with elements of dramatic comedy, this 
conference wound up with a dignified presentation of rec- 
ommendations which closely parallel the best thinking of 
so-called big business, which met with Administration 
approval in many respects, and which justify most careful 
future consideration by the members of Congress. In these 
times, it appears that we must be largely governed by a 
reconciliation of the efforts put forth by various pressure 
groups. Under such circumstances, we respectfully suggest 
that the 23 points recommended by the small business con- 
ference—or at least most of these points—might well be- 
come the objective of future lobby activity not only for 
business groups, but especially for those extremely powerfus 
lobbies which represent labor, the farmers and the veterans. 
It is high time that these other groups become more 
conscious of the fact that their own future depends in very 
large degree upon renewed and increased prosperity for 
business. 
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This is probably a typical picture of 

the prospects your salesmen describe 
as “funny guys’’...men who wear a protec- 
tive mask of flippancy...who apparently 
refuse to take your salesmen seriously. 
But your men never see these prospects 
when they are reading the A.B.P. pub- 
lications to which they look for progres- 
sive ideas about their livelihood. Then 
they are serious enough. Then they are 
receptive to advertising that talks their 
language. They have paid cold cash for 


their subscriptions and they get their 
money’s worth, not only from the editorial 
pages, but from the profitable suggestions 
advanced by advertisers. 

Whether your ‘‘typical prospect”’ is a 
purchasing agent, a corporation official, a 
retailer, or a professional man . . . whether 
you are trying to sell him a product, a ser- 
vice or an idea...there’s an A.B.P. publi- 
cation that gets back of his defensive mask 
and accords your story a private audience 
at a time when he’s in a buying mood! 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


Impartial measurement of 
reader interest in terms 
of paid circulation 


369 Lexington Avenue, New York 


4 Look for the twin hall-marksof knownvalue) 


Authentic facts relating 
to editorial scope and 
readership analysis 
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Homes determine the character of a market. Its ability 
to buy what you have to sell is closely reflected in the 
character of its homes. That is why the Newark-Essex 
County area is outstanding among markets. 90.7% of 
FACTS the owned homes exceed $5,000 in value—THE SEC- 


About the Homes of OND HIGHEST RANKING IN THE COUNTRY. 
Essex County, N. J. 
@ Rank 2nd in the country 
in high median valve. 


@ Rank 4th in the country 
in high median rent. 


@ Rank 2nd in the country 
in per cent of ow 

homes of $5,006 value 
and over. 


Beurce: U. S. Census 1930. 


Here are 203,233 families with over $350,000,000 ready 
to go over the counter in retail sales alone. Is your 
product represented in this lucrative market of sales- 
producing homes? 


The Newark Evening News, New Jersey’s great home 
newspaper, takes your advertising into more than 143,- 
000 homes in this compact, accessible residential area 
—more family coverage than any other Newark or New 
York newspaper, daily or Sunday. 


ewark Evening News 


New Jersey's Great Home Newspaper 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc.—General Advertising Representatives—New 
York . Chicago . Detroit . Boston . San Francisco . Los Angeles . Atlanta 


